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The Progress of the War 


PLEDGES WORLD BLOWS AT AXIS COUNTRIES 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, September 17, 1943 


URING the two months’ recess of the Congress 

many important events have occurred at the war 

fronts and at home. You return at a time major 
battles in Europe and in Asia are beginning to be joined. 
In recent months the main tides of the conflict have been 
running our way, but we could not and can not be content 
merely to drift with this favorable tide. 

You know from the news of the past few days that every 
military operation entails a legitimate military risk, and that 
occasionally we have checks to our plans, checks which 
necessarily involve severe losses of men and materials. 

The Allied forces are now engaged in a very hard battle 
south of Naples. Casualties are heavy. The desperation with 
which the Germans are fighting reveals that they are well 
aware otf the consequences to them of our occupation of 
Italy. 


Not THE ONLy LANDING PLANNED 


The Congress and the American people can rest assured 
that the landing on Italy is not the only landing we have 
in mind. That landing was planned at Casablanca. At 
Quebec the leaders and the military staffs of Great Britain 
and the United States made specific and precise plans to 
bring to bear further blows of equal or greater importance 
against Germany and Japan—with definite times and places 
for other landings on the Continent and elsewhere. 

On the 10th of July a carefully prepared expedition landed 
in Sicily. In spite of heavy German opposition, it cleared 
this large and heavily fortified island in thirty-eight days. 

British, Canadian and American losses in killed, wounded 
and missing in the Sicilian campaign were 31,158, of which 
the American forces lost 7,445. The casualties among the 
Italians and Germans were approximately 165,000, including 
132,000 prisoners. 

The unmistakably sincere welcome given to the Allied 
troops by the Italian people has proved conclusively that, 
even in a country which had lived for a generation under a 
complete dictatorship—with all of its propaganda, censorship 
and suppression of free speech and discussion—the love of 
liberty was unconquerable. 

It has also proved conclusively that this war was not 


waged by the people of Italy of their own choice. All of 
Mussolini’s propaganda machine could not make them love 
Hitler or hate us. The less said about the feelings toward 
Mussolini the better. 

I believe that equal jubilation and enthusiasm will be 
shown by the people of the other nations now under the 
German heel when Nazi Gauleiters and native Quislings are 
removed through force or flight. 


Says Sicity Was BLep WHITE 


How different was this invading army of the Allies from 
the German forces that had come into Sicily, ostensibly to 
“protect it.” Food, clothing, cattle, medicines and household 
goods had been systematically stolen from the people of 
Sicily and sent north to the “master race” in Germany. 
Sicily, like other parts of Italy and like the other satellite 
and conquered nations, had been bled white by the Nazi and 
fascist governments. Growers of crops were permitted to 
retain only a small fraction of their own produce for them- 
selves and their families. 

With the Allied armies, however, went a carefully planned 
organization trained and equipped to give physical care to 
the local population—food, clothing, medicine. This new 
organization is also now in the process of restoring to the 
people of Sicily freedoms which, for many years, had been 
denied to them. I am c ident that, within a year, Sicily 
will be once more self-supporting and, in addition to that, 
once more self-respecting. 

From Sicily the advance of the Allied armies has con- 
tinued to the mainland. On the third day of September they 
landed on the toe of the Italian peninsula. These were the 
first Allied troops to invade the Continent of Europe in 
order to liberate the conquered and oppressed countries. 
History will always remember this day as the beginning of 
the answer to the prayer of the millions of liberty-loving 
human beings not only in these conquered lands but all over 
the world. 


THE DowNFALL OF MUSSOLINI 


On July 25, two weeks after our first landings in Sicily, 
political events in Italy startled the world. Mussolini, the 
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incubus of Italy for a generation, the man who is more 
responsible for all the sorrows of Italy than anyone, except 
possibly Hitler himself, was forced out of office and stripped 
of his power as a result of his own dismal failures, his wanton 
brutalities and the overwhelming demand of the Italian 
people. This was the first break in Axis leadership—to be 
followed, we are determined, by other and similar encourag- 
ing downfalls. 

But there is one thing I want to make perfectly clear: 
When Hitler and the Nazis go out the Prussian military 
clique must go with them. The war-breeding gangs of 
militarists must be rooted out of Germany—and out of 
Japan—if we are to have any real assurance of future peace. 

Early last month the relentless application of overwhelm- 
ing Allied power—particularly air and sea power—convinced 
the leaders of Italy that it could not continue an active part 
in the war. Conversations were begun by them with us. 
These conversations were carried on with the utmost secrecy. 
Therefore, much as I wished to do so, I could not com- 
municate the facts of the case to the Congress or the press, 
or to those who repeatedly expressed dismay or indignation 
at our apparent course in Italy. These negotiations turned 
out to be a complete surprise to nearly everyone, not only 
to the Axis but to the Italian people themselves. 

I am sure that the Congress realizes that there are many 
situations in this war—and there will be many more to come 
—in which it is impossible for me to make any announcement 
or even to give any indication of the policy which we are 
following. And I ask the American people, as well as the 
Congress, to bear with me and with our chiefs of staff. 

It is difficult to remain silent when unjustified attack and 
criticism come from those who are not in a position to have 
al, the facts. But the people and the Congress can be sure 
that the policy which we follow is an expression of the basic 
democratic traditions and ideals of this Republic. We shall 
not be able to claim that we have gained total victory in this 
war if any vestige of fascism in any of its malignant forms 
is permitted to survive in the world. 


THE ARMISTICE WITH ITALY 


The armistice with Italy was signed on September 3 in 
Sicily, but it could not be put into effect until September 8, 
when we were ready to make landings in force in the Naples 
area. We had planned these landings some time before and 
were determined to go through with them, armistice or no 
armistice. 

Italian leaders appealed to their army and navy to end 
hostilities against us. Italian soldiers, though disorganized 
and ill-supplied, have been fighting the Germans in many 
regions. In conformity with the terms of unconditional sur- 
render, the Italian fleet has come over to our side; and it 
can be a powerful weapon in striking at the Nazi enemies 
of the Italian people. 

When Hitler was forced to the conclusion that his offen- 
sive was broken and he must go on the defensive, he started 
boasting that he had converted Europe into an impregnable 
fortress. But he neglected to provide that fortress with a 
roof. He also left various other vulnerable spots in the wall 
of the so-called fortress, which we shall point out to him 
in due time. 

The British and American air forces have been bombing 
the roofless fortress with ever-increasing effectiveness. It is 
now our purpose to establish bases within bombing range 
of southern and eastern Germany, and to bring devastating 
war home to these places by day and by night, as it has 
already been brought to western Germany. 

When Britain was being subjected to mass bombing in 
1940 and 1941—when the British people, including their 


King and Prime Minister, were proving that Britain “could 
take it”’—the strategists of the Royal Air Force and of our 
own Army Air Forces were not idle. They were studying 
the mistakes that Goering and his staff of Nazi terrorists 
were making. Those were fatal mistakes, as it turned out. 


CaLits TARGETS STRICTLY MILITARY 


Today, we and the British are not making those mistakes. 
We are not bombing tenements for the sheer sadistic pleasure 
of killing, as the Nazis did. We are striking devastating 
blows at carefully selected, clearly identified strategic objec- 
tives—factories, shipyards, munition dumps, transportation 
facilities, which make it possible for the Nazis to wage war. 
And we are hitting these military targets and blowing them 
to bits. 

German power can still do us great injury. But that evil 
power is being destroyed, surely, inexorably, day by day, 
and if Hitler does not know it by now, then the last trace 
of sanity has departed from that distorted mind. 

We must remember that in any great air attack the British 
and Americans lose a fairly high proportion of planes and 
that these losses must be made up quickly so that the weight 
of the bombing shall not decrease for a day in the future. 
In fact, a high rate of increase must be maintained accord- 
ing to plan, and that means constant stepping-up of our 
production here at home. 

In the remarkable raid on the Ploesti oil fields in Rumania 
we lost fifty-three of our heavy bombers and more than five 
hundred of our finest men are missing. This may seem like 
a disastrously high loss, unless you figure it against the dam- 
age done to the enemy’s war power.’ I am certain that the 
German or the Japanese High Commands would cheerfully 
sacrifice tens of thousands of men to do the same amount of 
damage to us, if they could. Those gallant and brilliant 
young Americans who raided Ploesti won a smashing victory 
which, I believe, will contribute materially to the shortening 
of the war and thus save countless lives. 

We shall continue to make such raids all over the territory 
of Germany and the satellite countries. With Italy in our 
hands, the distances we have to travel will be far less and 
the risk proportionately reduced. 


UNREST IN SATELLITE LANDS 


We have reliable information that there is definite unrest 
and a growing desire for peace among the peoples of these 
satellite countries—Rumania, Hungary, Finland and Bul- 
garia. We hope that in these nations the spirit of revolt 
against Nazi dominance which commenced in Italy will burst 
into flame and become a consuming fire. 

Every American is thrilled by the sledge-hammer blows 
delivered against the Nazi aggressors by the Russian armies. 
This summer there has been no successful German advance 
against the Russians, as in 1941 and 1942. The shoe today 
is on the other foot and is pinching very hard. Instead, the 
Russians have forced the greatest military reversal since 
Napoleon’s retreat in 1812. 

The recapture of Kharkov, Stalino and other strongholds 
by the Russians, the opening of the Ukraine and the Donets 
Basin and the freeing of millions of valuable acres and 
hundreds of inhabited places hearten the whole world as the 
Russian campaign moves toward the elimination of every 
German from Russian soil—toward the invasion of Germany 
itself. 

It is certain that the campaign in North Africa, the occu- 
pation of Sicily, the fighting in Italy and the compelling 
of large numbers of German planes to go into combat in 
the skies over Holland, Belgium and France by reason of 
our air attacks, have given important help to the Russian 
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armies along their advancing front from Leningrad to the 
Black Sea. We know, too, that we are contributing to that 
advance by making Germany keep many divisions in the 
Balkans, in Southern France and along the English Channel. 
[ like to think that these words constitute an understatement. 

Similarly, the events in the Mediterranean have a direct 
hearing upon the war against Japan. 

When the American and British Expeditionary Forces first 
landed in North Africa last November, some people believed 
that we were neglecting our obligations to prosecute the war 
vigorously in the Pacific. Such people continually make the 
mistake of trying to divide the war into several watertight 
compartments—the Western European front, the Russian 
front, the Burma front, the New Guinea and Solomons 
front, and so forth—as though all these fronts were separate 
and unrelated to each other. You even hear talk of the “air 
war” as opposed to the “land war” or the “sea war.” 

Actually, we cannot think of this as several wars. It is all 
one war, and it must be governed by one basic strategy. 


PLANS TO CLOSE IN ON JAPAN 


The freeing of the Mediterranean, which we started last 
tall, will lead directly to the resumption of our complete 
control of the waters of the eastern Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal. Thus we shall be enabled to strike the Jap- 
anese on another of their highly vulnerable flanks. 

As long as Italy remained in the war as our enemy—as 
long as the Italian fleet remained in being as a threat—a 
substantial part of British naval strength had to be kept 
locked up in the Mediterranean. Now that formidable 
strength is freed to proceed eastward to join in the ever- 
increasing attack upon the Japanese. It has not been sufh- 
ciently emphasized that the freeing of the Mediterranean is 
a great asset to the war in the Far East. 

There has been one serious gap in the lines of our globe- 
girdling sea power. That is the gap between northwest 
Australia and Ceylon. That gap can now be closed as a 
result of victory in the Mediterranean. 

We face in the Orient a long and difficult fight. We must 
be prepared for heavy losses in winning that fight. The power 
of Japan will not collapse until it has been literally pounded 
into the dust. It would be the utmost folly for us to try to 
pretend otherwisz. 

Even so, if the future is tough for us, think what it is for 
General Tojo and his murderous gang. They may look to 
the north, to the south, to the east or to the west. They can 
see closing in on them from all directions the forces of 
retribution under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Gen- 
eral McArthur, Admiral Nimitz and Admiral Lord Mount- 
batten. 

The forces operating against Japan in the various Pacific 
theatres are just as much interrelated and dependent on each 
other as are the forces pounding against Germany in Europe. 

With the new threats that we offer from the Aleutians, 
Japan cannot afford to devote as large a proportion of her 
forces to hold the lines in other areas. 

Such actions as the taking of Attu and Kiska do not just 
happen. They are the results of careful and complete plan- 
ning, which was going on quietly, while some of our critics 
were so perturbed that they had reached the verge of tears 
over what thev called the threatened invasion of Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. It was difficult for 
them to realize that the carefully prepared and crucial tests 
in the Coral Sea and at Midway and in the Solomons ren- 
dered the Japanese toehold in the Aleutians untenable. 


Cats Antipopes Now SAFr 


Japan has been hard put to it to maintain her extended 


lines. She had to withdraw her garrison from Kiska in the 


face of the oncoming American-Canadian forces because she 
could not maintain a steady stream of adequate reinforce- 
ments and supplies to the Aleutians. 

In the Solomon Islands, with heavy fighting, we have 
gained so many island air bases that the threat to Australia 
and New Zealand, across the Coral Sea, has been practically 
dissipated. In fact, it is safe to say that our position in that 
area has become a threat on our part against the Japanese 
in the seas that lie north of the Solomons and north of New 
Guinea. 

American, Australian, New Zealand and Dutch forces in 
a magnificent campaign in New Guinea and the Solomons 
have destroyed much Japanese strength and have gained for 
us new bases from which to launch new offensive operations. 

After a long period of defensive strategy in Burma we 
are determined to take the offensive there. I am also glad 
to report to you that we are getting more supplies and 
military help to China. Almost every day word comes that 
a new air battle has destroyed two and three times more 
Japanese planes in China and Burma than we ourselves have 
lost. That process will continue until we are ready to strike 
right at the heart of Japan itself. 

It goes almost without saying that when Japan surrenders 
the United Nations will never again let her have authority 
over the islands which were mandated to her by the League 
of Nations. Japan obviously is not to be trusted. And the 
same thing holds good in the case of the vast territories which 
Japan has stolen from China starting long before this war 
began. 

ALLIED SUPERIORITY DEFINITE 


Since the beginning of our entrance into the war, nearly 
two years ago, the United Nations have continuously reduced 
enemy strength by a process of attrition. That means, cold- 
bloodedly, placing the ever-increasing resources of the Allies 
into deadly competition with the ever-decreasing resources 
of the Axis. It means the training and use of the Allied 
manpower—which is greater than that of the Axis. It 
means the use of our superior facilities and ability to make 
more munitions and, above all, aircraft more quickly than 
our enemies can do. 

For example, the Allies today on the European front have 
a definite superiority in almost all weapons of war on any 
and every point of the encircling line—more guns, more 
tanks, more planes, more trucks, more transports, more supply 
ships and more warships. 

In the Pacific we have taken a steady toll of Japanese 
war planes and a steady tol! of Japanese ships—merchant 
ships and naval vessels. The odds are all in our favor, for 
we grow in strength and they cannot even replace all their 
losses. It might be called a simple mathematical progression. 

However, unless we keep up and increase the tempo of 
our present rate of production this greater strength in planes 
and guns, tanks and ships can all be lost. 

Our great production program started during the darkest 
days of 1940. With the magnificent contribution made by 
American industry and American labor it is approaching full 
production. Britain has already attained full production. 
Today the British Empire and the United States, together, 
are turning out so much of every essential of war that we 
have definite superiority over Germany and Japan which is 
growing with every succeeding minute. But we have no 
minutes to lose. 


Some ProsLemMs STILL TO SOLVE 


Realization of che distances we must cover brings to mind 
problems that every American should realize—problems of 
transporting from our shores to the actual fighting areas the 
weapons and munitions of war which we make. Burma and 
China can be reached only with extraordinary difficulty. 
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Two years ago most of the planes we sent had to be 
knocked down, crated, put on board ship, transported, then 
uncrated and put together again in India, and from there 
sent up to the fighting front. 

In the case of China, they had to be flown over enormous 
mountains. Even after they were safely delivered there, the 
planes had to be kept supplied with ground crews, tools, oil, 
gasoline and even spare parts. Since the Japs cut the Burma 
Road, all these supplies have to be flown over hundreds of 
miles to bases which had to. be built in China. The same 
slow process was also the rule in the Southwest Pacific. 

With the present increased range of airplanes and the 
establishment of additional bases, we are now flying more of 
them under their own power than before, but all things that 
go to supply them—the gasoline, the tools, the spare parts— 
still have to be taken by ship to the fighting fronts all over 
the world. Practically every soldier and all his weapons 
and equipment have to go by ship. And every time a new 
forward move develops the whole outfit has to go by ship. 

I wonder how many people realize what it means to carry 
on the war across the Atlantic and the Pacific and through 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, along lines of 
supply attacked by submarines and dive bombers at many 
points, 


Tue NortH AFRIicAN CAMPAIGN 


The combined operation of the British and Americans last 
November against Morocco and Algeria was in point of 
numbers the largest military movement over the longest 
number of miles to landings under fire that history has 
recorded anywhere. 

The ships for such an amphibious operation cannot be 
loaded in the ordinary way, to be unloaded alongside a com- 
fortable safe wharf. Most of the ships must be “combat 
loaded” in such a way that the troops go ashore first and are 
immediately followed in the proper order by guns and 
ammunition, tanks, trucks and food, medical equipment and 
all the supplies of a modern army. Preparations must be made 
to conduct these landings under enemy fire, and on beaches 
instead of at docks. People who have seen or planned this 
kind of operation, even over short distances, do not speak 
glibly about landing great expeditions on a few days’ notice 
or on all the beaches of Europe at the same time. 

The members of the Congress have undoubtedly had an 
opportunity to see at first hand in their own home districts 
some of our war factories and plants and shipyards through- 
out the United States which are now working at full blast 
turning out the greatest amount of war production in the 
history of the world. 

In June and July we were worried by a reduction in the 
rate of increase in production. Great as our production had 
been we could not afford to level off. We had to continue 
the upward curve and not pause on any plateaus. I am 
happy to report that the increase was resumed in August. 
In this month of September it is even better. 

For example during the two months of the recess of the 
Congress our factories produced approximately fifteen thous- 
and planes. There was an especially important increase in 
the production of heavy bombers in August. I cannot reveal 
the exact figures on this. They would give the enemy needed 
information—but no comfort. However, the total airplane 
production is still not good enough. We seek not only to 
come up to the schedule but to surpass it. 


OvuTPUT OF THE SHIPYARDS 


During those same two months American shipyards put 
into commission 3,200,000 tons of large merchant ships—a 
total of 281 ships, almost five ships a day. 


Even as the actual fighting engagements in which our 
troops take part increase in number, it is becoming more and 
more evident that this is essentially a great war of production. 
The best way to avoid heavy casualty lists is to provide our 
troops with the best equipment possible, and plenty of it. 

We have come a great way since this Congress first met 
in January of this year. But I state only a blunt fact when 
I tell the Congress that we are still a long, long way from 
ultimate victory in any major theatre of the war. 


First: Despite our substantial victories in the Mediterran- 
ean, we face a hard and costly fight up through Italy, and a 
major job of organizing our positions before we can take 
advantage of them. 

Second: From bases in the British Isles we must be sure 
that we have assembled the strength to strike, not just in 
one direction but in many directions, by land and sea and in 
the air, with overwhelming forces and equipment. 

Third: Although our Russian allies have made a magnifi- 
cent counter-offensive, and are driving our common enemies 
back day by day, the Russian armies still have far to go before 
they get into Germany itself. 


Fourth: The Japanese hold firmly established positions on 
an enormous front from the Kuriles through the mandated 
islands to the Solomons and through the Netherlands East 
Indies to Malaysia and Burma and China. To break through 
this defensive ring we must hit them and hit them hard, not 
merely at one point but at many points, and we must keep on 
hitting them. 


In all of history there has never been:a task so tremendous 
as that which we now face. We can do it—and we will 
do it—but we must plan and work and fight with every 
ounce of intelligence and energy and courage that we possess. 


Tuirp War Loan Drive 


The Congress has reconvened at a time when we are in 
the midst of the third war loan drive seeking to raise a sum 
unparalleled in history—$15,000,000,000. This is a dramatic 
example of the scale on which this war still has to be fought, 
and presents some idea of how difficult and costly the respon- 
sible leaders of this Government believe the war will be. 

Nothing we can do will be more costly in lives than to 
adopt the attitude that the war has been won, or nearly won. 
That would mean a let-down in the great tempo of produc- 
tion which we have reached and would mean that our men 
who are now fighting all over the world will not have that 
overwhelming superiority of power which has dealt so much 
death and destruction to the enemy and at the same time has 
saved so many American lives. 

That is why I have always maintained that there is no 
such separate entity as the “home front.” Every day lost 
in turning out an airplane or a ship at home will have its 
direct effect upon the men now battling up the leg of Italy 
or in the jungles of the Southwest Pacific or in the clouds 
over China. 

There have been complaints from some sources about the 
way this production and other domestic activities have been 
carried on. Some of these complaints, of course, are justified. 
On the other hand, some of them come from selfish people 
who merely do not like to give up some of their pleasures or 
a part of their butter or meat or milk. 

Fair-minded citizens, however, will realize that although 
mistakes have been made, the job that has been done in con- 
verting peacetime America to a wartime basis has been a 
great job and a successful one, of which all our people have 
good reason to be proud. 

It would be nothing short of a miracle if this unprece- 
dented job of transforming a peace-loving, unprepared in- 
dustrial America into a fighting and production machine had 
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been accomplished without some mistakes being made and 
some people being given cause for complaint. 


Some. Facts oF PropucTION 


The Congress is well aware of the magnitude of the 
undertaking and of the many gigantic problems involved. 
For the Congress has been actively involved in helping to 
work out the solutions to these unprecedented problems. 
A few facts will show how vast an enterprise this war has 
been and how we are constantly increasing the tempo of our 
production. 

The total amount spent on the war from May, 1940, to 
date is $128,123,000,000. The bili is now running at the 
rate of $250,000,000 per day. 

Up to September 1, 1943, among the more important items 
produced and delivered since the armament program started 
in May, 1940, are the following: 


SEER AR EE 123,000 
Airplane engines ............... 349,000 
Rs eee 53,000 
Artillery weapons .............. 93,000 
Small arms (rifles, carbines, ma- 
eS ae eee 9,500,000 
Small arms ammunition ........ 25,942,000,000* 
p |” RRR Ratt Se Spee 1,233,000 
* Rounds. 


In most instances more than half of the above total de- 
livered to date was produced during the first eight months 


of 1943: 


NN SFPOROEE CLOT CELE ATE 52,000 
MN et tT a le amend e 23,000 
Artillery weapons .............. 40,600 
Small arms (rifles, carbines, ma- 
CRERE GUM, GRC.) noes ccecsccs 4,638,000 
Small arms ammunition ......... 13,339,000,000* 
* Rounds. 


The number of fighting ships and auxiliaries of all kinds 
completed since May, 1940, is 2,380 and 13,000 landing 
vessels. 

In the two-and-a-half years between January 1, 1941, and 
July 1, 1943, the power plants built for installation in Navy 
vessels had a horsepower equal to all the horsepower of all 
hydroelectric plants in the United States in January, 1941. 

The completions of navy ships during the last six months 
were equal to completions in the entire year of 1942. — 

We have cut down the time required to build submarines 
by almost 50 per cent. 

The anti-aircraft and double purpose guns produced by 
the Navy since the defense program started in May, 1940, 
if fired altogether would throw 4,600 tons of projectiles per 
minute against the enemy. 

The output of under-water ordnance (torpedoes, mines 
and depth charges) during the first half of 1943 was equal 
to the total production of 1942. 

During the month of August, 1943, we produced almost as 
many torpedoes as during all of World War I. 

Anyone who has had to build a single factory, hook it up, 
get the necessary help, set up an assembly line, produce and 
ship the product, will have some idea of what that amount 
of production has meant. 

We have had to raise and equip armed forces approaching 
ten million men. Simultaneously, in spite of this drain on 
our manpower, we have had to find millions more men and 
millions of women to operate our war factories, arsenals, 
shipyards, essential civilian industries, and the farms and 
mines of America. 


There have been the problems of increasing greatly the 
output of our natural resources, not only for our own Army 
and Navy and for our civilians at home, but also for our 
allies and our own forces all over the world. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europe, we have increased 
our output of petroleum by 66 per cent. We have stepped 
up our bituminous coal production by 40 per cent; chemicals 
by 300 per cent; iron ore by 125 per cent; hydroelectric 
power by 79 per cent; and steel by 106 per cent. 


MATTERS ON THE Foop Front 


There were the problems of raising and distributing more 
food than ever before in our history—for our armed services, 
for our own people and to help feed our allies. 

There was the formidable problem of establishing a ration- 
ing system of the necessities of life which would be fair to 
all of our people. 

There was the difficulty of keeping prices from skyrocket- 
ing and fighting off the serious specter of inflation. 

There was the problem of transporting millions of men 
and hundreds of millions of tons of weapons and supplies 
all over our own country and also to all corners of the 
world. This necessitated the largest railroad and shipping 
operations in all history. 

There were the problems involved in our vast purchases 
in foreign countries; in our control of foreign funds, located 
in this country; in our custody of alien property; in our 
occupation of liberated areas. There were new problems of 
communications, of censorship, of war information. 

There was the problem of maintaining proper management- 
labor relations; of fair treatment and just compensation to 
our millions of war workers; of avoiding strikes; of prevent- 
ing the exploitation of workers or natural resources by those 
who would seek to become war profiteers and war million- 
aires. 

There were the problems of civilian defense, of lend- 
ease, of subcontracting war contracts to smaller businesses, 
of building up stock piles of strategic material whose normal 
sources have been seized by the enemy, such as rubber and 
tin. 
There was the problem of providing housing for millions 
of new war workers all over the country. 

And touching all of these there was the great problem 
of raising the money to pay for all of them. 


As To Errors oF JUDGEMENT 


No sincere, sensible person doubts that in such an un- 
precedented, breathtaking enterprise errors of honest judg- 
ment were bound to creep in, and that occasional disputes 
amoung conscientious officials were bound to occur. And if 
anyone thinks that we, working under our democratic system, 
have made major mistakes in this war, he should take a 
look at some of the blunders made by our enemies in the 
so-called “efficient” dictatorships. 

Even sincere, sensible people sometimes fail to compare 
the handful of errors or disputes on the one hand with the 
bilJ‘ons of instances where the agencies of government in 
cooperation with each other have moved with the precision 
of a smoothly working machine. 

Some people, when a doughnut is placed before them, 
claim they can see only the hole in it. Sometimes this is an 
example of sheer individual pessimism; but sometimes it is 
caused by motives not consonant with war-winning ideals. 

The American people as a whole, however, are fair-minded. 
They have learned to distinguish between the sensational and 
the factual. They know that there is no so-called “news” 
when things run right. They know, for example, that a few 
newspapers and columnists and radio commentators can make 
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controversy create “news” which is eagerly sought by Axis 
propagandists in their evil work. 

Obviously, we never could have produced and shipped as 
much as we have, we could not now be in the position we 
now occupy in the Mediterranean, in Italy, or in the south- 
west Pacific or on the Atlantic convoy routes, or in the air 
over Germany and France, if conditions in Washington and 
throughout the nation were as confused and chaotic as some 
people try to paint them. 

We know that in any large private industrial plant doing 
a thousandth part of what their government in Washington 
is doing, there are also occasional mistakes and arguments. 
But this is not a good comparison. It is like comparing a 
motor boat with a battleship. 


“An ASSERTION AND A Boast” 


What I have said is not in any way an apology—it is an 
assertion and a boast that the American people and their 
Government are doing an amazingly good job in carrying 
out a vast program which two years ago was said to be im- 
possible of fulfillment. Luckily the American people have 
a sense of proportion—and a memory. 

As General Marshall has said, in his biennial report, “the 
development of the powerful Army of today * * * has been 
dependent upon vast appropriations and the strong support 
of the Congress, and the cooperation of numerous Govern- 
ment agencies.” 

I urge all Americans to read General Marshall’s fine, sol- 
dierly record of the achievements of our Army throughout 
two of the most tremendous years in our history. This is a 
record which Americans will never forget. 

As the war grows tougher and as new problems constantly 
arise in our domestic economy, changes in methods and 
changes in legislation may become necessary. 

We should move for the greater economic protection of 


our returning men and women in the armed forces, and for 
greater educational opportunities for them. And for all our 
citizens we should provide a further measure of social security 
in a to protect them against certain continuing hazards 
of life. 

All these things, as well as eventual demobilization, should 
be studied now and much of the necessary legislation should 
be enacted. I do not mean that this statement should be 
regarded in any way as an intimation that we are approach- 
ing the end of the war. Such an intimation could not be 
based either on fact or on reason. But when the war ends 
we do not want to be caught again without planning or 
legislation, such as occurred at the end of the last war. 

On all these, and on other subjects, I expect to communi- 
cate with this Congress from time to time. 

In this critical period in the history of our country and 
of the world we seek cooperation between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the Government to furnish our 
citizens with the security of the standard of living to which 
their resources and their skills in management and labor en- 
title them in all matters which concern this nation’s welfare, 
present and future. And the ‘irst of such matters, obviously, 
is the winning of this war. 

Finally, as the war progresses, we seek a national coop- 
eration with other nations toward the end that world aggres- 
sion be ended and that fair international relationships be 
established on a permanent basis. The policy of the Good 
Neighbor has shown such success in the hemisphere of the 
Americas that its extension to the whole world seems to be 
the logical next step. In that way we can begin to keep 
faith with our sons and daughters who are fighting for 
freedom and justice and security at home and abroad. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooskve tt. 

The White House, 


Sept. 17, 1943. 


Recent War Developments 


CAMPAIGNS AND POLICIES SKILLFULLY MANAGED 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before Parliament, London, September 21, 1943 


down for today without expressing what is in the hearts 

of all members of this House—our profound regret at 
the very sad news it has been your duty, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce from the chair of the sudden death early this morning 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Only yesterday evening he sat with us in the Cabinet, 
apparently in the best health and spirits, and now he has 
been instantaneously removed from our affairs in which he 
was playing a most important part. I would suggest that 
on the next sitting day we pause for a short time in our busi- 
ness in order to give the House the opportunity of paying a 
more formal tribute to one of its distinguished members who 
was holding an office of the greatest consequence in the 
peculiar stresses of war. 

I will defer any remarks which I may make on this sad 
matter—to me a very acute personal grief—until the proper 
time is reached. 

I now turn to the statement which I understood was 
desired by the House that I should make. 

I have to go some way back in order to put the whole 
broad scene before the House. 


I COULD not embark upon the business which is se* 


At my conference with the President at Washington in 
June, 1942, the decision was taken to send an American 
army and a strong British contingent to occupy French 
Northwest Africa and, later on, November 8, 1942, was 
fixed for the descent. I was very much in favor of this for 
a variety of reasons, most of which are now well known. 

I have never regarded this African operation as a sub- 
stitute for a direct attack across the Channel upon the 
Germans in France or tie Low Countries. On the contrary, 
the opening of this new front in the Mediterranean was 
always intended by itself and others to be an essential pre- 
liminary to the main attack on Germany and her ring of 
subjugated and satellite States. 

At that time, fifteen months ago, no decision was taken 
beyond the occupation of North Africa. There followed 
almost immediately—in fact, while I was in Washington— 
the June, 1942, disaster of Tobruk and the retreat, with 
the loss of 80,000 men, of our desert army of more than 
400 miles to the approaches to Cairo and Alexandria. 

This raised very grave issues, the delta, Nile Valley and 
Suez Canal all being in jeopardy at the same time the Ger- 
man attack through the Caucasus was developing in a way 
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which seemed to menace the Caspian basin and the vital 
oil fields of Baku, Iraq and Persia. 


STALIN REVEALED PLAN 


At Moscow Premier Stalin was able to speak to me with 
confidence in his ability to withstand the German attack, 
and he told me beforehand of the counterstrokes by which 
he intended to relieve Stalingrad and, if possible, to destroy 
the German forces before it. 

At Cairo Generals Alexander and Montgomery were 
placed in command, and their substantial reinforcements 
which had been sent from Britain several months before 
had arrived to strengthen the desert army. Plans were made 
to resist Rommel’s impending attack and thereafter to regain 
the initiative by a major battle. These plans proved success- 
ful. Almost exactly a year ago, on September 23, began the 
heavy action which resulted in Rommel’s decisive repulse, 
and a month later the desert army won a hard and prolonged 
battle at Alamein and set forth upon its immortal march— 
a march that is not yet completed. 

From that time on for a whole year we and our great 
Allies have had an almost unbroken success by land, by sea 
and in the air. I cannot recollect anything so complete and 
prolonged as the series of victories which have attended 
our Allied arms in almost every theatre. 

At the same time that our desert army has been making 
its great advance with the conquest of northwest Africa and 
Sicily, the Russian armies have advanced 1,000 miles of 
front from the Volga almost to the Dnieper, a distance in 
many places of more than 500 miles, driving before them 
with prodigious slaughter the hordes of Germans who had 
invaded their country and inflicted so many indescribable 
barbarities upon its inhabitants. 

When I next met the President in January of this year, 
and the combined Anglo-American staffs went into a pro- 
tracted conference at Casablanca, the whole scene of the 
war was already transformed. 

No decision had hitherto been taken by us to go beyond 
North Africa, but now the advance of the desert army, 
which already stood before the gates of Tripoli, brought 
another quarter million men into play and enabled us to 
carry out the policy which I mentioned in my broadcasts 
of November last of using North Africa not as a seat but 
as a springboard. 

We resolved, therefore, to complete the conquest of Tunisia 
and meanwhile to make all preparations for invading Sicily. 
The final victories in Tunisia were obtained in May when 
the whole of the enemy forces in North Africa, then a little 
short of a half million strong, were destroyed or captured. 

When I visited the President again at Washington in May, 
1943, after and during the victory at Tunisia, the British 
and American Armies had great results to display and we 
therefore extended our view and set before ourselves as our 
principal objective the knocking of Italy completely out of 
the war this year. No one in,attempting to frame a timetable 
for this task would have expected it would so rapidly be 
achieved. 

On July 10, British and American Armies on a scale of 
perhaps half a million men, the first wave of whom were 
carried, as the House knows, in upward of 2,700 ships and 
landing craft, began their attack upon Sicily, and in a 
campaign of thirty-eight days the entire island was con- 
quered with a loss to the enemy of 165,000 killed, wounded 
and prisoners, or more than four times the Allies’ losses 
in the operation. 

It is necessary in order to have a correct perspective on 
the proportion of events to survey the whole chain of causa- 
tion, the massive links of which have been forced by the 


diligence and burnished with the devotion and skill of our 
combined forces and their commanders until they shine 
in the sunshine of today and will long shine in the history 
of the war. 

This same year victory on land has been accomplished by 
an ever-increasing mastery of the air by the British, Ameri- 
cans and Russians over the enemy in Europe. 

Speaking particularly of our own air power, the weight 
of bombs discharged by the Royal Air Force on Germany 
in the last twelve months is three times that of the preceding 
twelve months, and the weight of bombs discharged in the 
last three months is half as great again as that of the preced- 
ing three months. There has also been great improvement 
in accuracy, owing to technical devices. The percentage of 
loss for the first three months of 1943 is less than in the 
same period last year, and the morale and ardor of our 
bombing crews are very high. 

The almost total and systematic destruction of many of 
the centers of the German war effort continues on a greater 
scale and at a greater pace. The havoc wrought is indescrib- 
able. 

The effect upon German war production in all its forms 
and upon U-boat building is matched by those produced upon 


. the life and economy of the whole of that guilty organization. 


There has been an enormous diversion of the German energy 
from the war fronts to internal defense against our attacks, 
and the offensive power of the enemy has been notably 
crippled thereby. 

The German Air Force has been driven increasingly onto 
the defensive. The attacks we have had in this island, though 
marked by occasional distressing incidents, are at present 
negligible compared with the vast scale of war the enemy 
is increasingly compelled to concentrate on building fighter 
aircraft and night fighter aircraft for home defense at the 
expense of his bomber production. He is also forced to save 
his strength so far as possible on all the fighting fronts and 
is, therefore, restricted to a far lower rate of activity than 
we and our allies maintain. Thus he throws the burden 
increasingly upon his fully occupied ground forces. 

The Royal Air Force is at present maintaining in action 
throughout the war scene in all theatres nearly 50 per cent 
more first-line aircraft than Germany—that is, the RAF 
alone, apart from Russia. 

On top of this already heavy preponderance comes the 
whole rapidly expanding weight of the United States Army, 
building up ceaselessly in this country and already in action 
on a great scale both here and in the Mediterranean. 

The American system of daylight bombing gives great 
accuracy on specific targets and is also accompanied by very 
severe fighting, producing heavy losses among the enemy’s 
fighting aircraft. 


Praises Our Air Forces 


Many superb actions of courage and daring have been 
fought by the great American Air Force, which is developing 
here and in the Mediterranean a high spirit of fellowship. 
Generous emulation subsists between them and their British 
comrades. 

The British and American forces are fed by an ever- 
broadening and improving supply of new aircraft, which 
altogether exceeds the corresponding German aircraft supply 
by more than four to one. 

The continued progress of Anglo-American preponderance 
which can certainly be expected month after month opens 
the possibilities of saturating German defenses both on the 
ground and in the air, in spite of the desperate efforts which 
the enemy is making and will certainly continue to make to 
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strengthen his home defenses in proportion to the mount- 
ing weight of our attack. 

This word saturation comes to have a particular signi- 
ficance in the general field of air war. If a certain degree 
of saturation can be reached—and we can be sure that this 
can only be won against an increasingly hard foe and a bitter 
struggle with enemy air defenses—a reaction of the most 
far-reaching character will be produced. We shall, in fact, 
create conditions under which, with small loss to ourselves, 
the actual methodical destruction by day and night of the 
enemy military target, of significance in the widest sense, 
will become possible. 

This destruction by the Anglo-American forces is not 
necessarily beyond our reach even in 1944 with consequences, 
if it is attained, which cannot be measured and must cer- 
tainly be profound. 

All this must be considered in relation to the gigantic 
struggie which is proceeding ceaselessly along the 2,000-mile 
Russian front from the White Sea to the Black Sea, where 
the Russian forces are already at many points superior in 
strength to the Germans. 

But we must not in these favorable tendencies do anything 
to weaken our efforts or to belittle the dangers that are 
facing us or believe that the war is coming to an end. On 
the contrary, we must expect that the terrible foe whom 
we are so heavily smiting will make frenzied efforts to 
retaliate. 


Awaits New WEAPONS 


The speeches of German leaders from Hitler downward 
contain mysterious allusions to new methods and new weapons 
which will presently be tried against us. It would be, of 
course, only natural for the enemy to spread such rumors 
in order to encourage his own people. 

There is probably more in it than that. We have, for 
example, now had experience with a new type of aerial bomb 
which the enemy has begun to use upon our shipping at 
close quarters on our ships close to the coast. This bomb 
may be described as a sort of rocket-assisted glider which 
releases its bombs from a height and is directed toward its 
target by a parent aircraft. It may be that the Germans are 
developing other weapons on novel lines with which they 
hope to do us damage. I can assure the House that unceas- 
ing vigilance and most intense study—the most intense we 
are capable of giving—is being given to these possibilities. 
So far we have always been able to find an answer to any 
new problems presented. 

At the same time no one must exclude from their minds 
that novel forms of attack will be employed and should 
they be employed, I shall be able to show to the House in 
detail the prolonged, careful examination beforehand that we 
have given to these possibilities and, I trust, show the meas- 
ures brought against these new attacks. 

So much for air. Not less remarkable than air or land 
and certainly not least important is the revolution effected 
in our position at sea. I have repeatedly stated that our 
greatest danger since the war began, since invasion seemed 
so much more remote, is the U-boat war upon our sea com- 
munications and Allied shipping all over the world. 

The great victory which was won by our north Atlantic 
convoys and their escorts in May was followed by a magni- 
ficent diminution in sinkings. 

The monthly statements which are issued on authority 
of the President and myself and about which the Canadian 
Government—-who contribute to the Battle of the Atlantic 
brave men, airplanes and vessels—are also consulted, deserve 
close attention. I have little to add to them today, but it 
is a fact that for the four months which ended September 18 


no merchant vessel was sunk by enemy action in the north 
Atlantic. 

The month of August was the lowest month we have ever 
had since the United States entered the war and was less 
than half the average of British and Allied sinkings in the 
fifteen months preceding the American entry into the war. 
In the first fortnight of September no Allied ships were 
sunk by U-boat action in any part of the world. 

This is altogether unprecedented in the whole history of 
the U-boat struggle either in this war or the last. 


New Herp or U-soats Out 


Naturally, I do not suggest for a moment that this im- 
munity or anything like it could possibly continue. A new 
herd of U-boats has been coming out in the last week or 
so into the Atlantic from bases in France and Germany, and 
they no doubt have been fitted with what is thought to be the 
best and latest apparatus. We for our part have not been 
idle, and we await this renewal of the conflict which, in fact, 
already has begun—one convoy is being attacked at the 
present time—with sober confidence. If they attack convoys 
we shall be able to attack U-boats. 

In spite, however, of the reduced number of U-boats which 
have been at work since the May massacre, rarely a day 
passes without us getting one of these ill-starred vessels. 
Moreover, United States and British air attacks on German 
bases and building yards and on factories where the com- 
ponent parts are made have definitely reduced the rate of 
production of U-boats in Germany. The high percentage of 
killings has certainly affected the morale of U-boat crews, 
and many of the most experienced U-boat captains have been 
drowned or are prisoners in British and American hands. 

The output of new building from the United States has 
fulfilled all that I ever hoped from it and more. We build 
our regular quota in these islands, and the Canadian output 
—an entirely new development for Canada—also is remark- 
able. The credit balance of new building over losses for all 
times, including marine risks since the beginning of the year 
—the net gain, that is to say—exceeds 6,000,000 tons, and, 
should the present favorable condition hold, we shall soon 
have replaced all the losses suffered by the United Nations 
since the beginning of the war. 

The massive achievement of United States shipbuilding 
has been shared generously with us on this principle of 
division of war labor in accordance with the highest economy 
of effort which we from the beginning of our association 
with the United States in this war have made our guide and 
which is now becoming increasingly our rule. 

The favorable position now enjoyed has enabled a larger 
number of faster ships to be built and projected. We have 
taken advantage of the lull in U-boat attacks to bring in the 
largest possible convoys, and we have replenished our re- 
sources in this island of essential commodities, especially oil 
fuels, which stand now almost at a higher level than at any 
time since the outbreak of the war. We have a substantial 
margin between us and what is called the danger level and 
which we have never trenched upon even at the worst times. 

All this has not come about accidentally. It is the result of 
industry and organization on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
also the result of hard, faithful and unwearying services 
given by the multitude of escort vessels of all kinds and 
most of all, so far as last year is concerned, it is the result 
of startling intervention of long-range aircraft of the British 
Empire and the United States and especially our Coastal 
Command. 

Besides this, a large number of auxiliary aircraft carriers 
now coming into service are able to give a measure of air 
protection to convoys and to conduct aggressive warfare 
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against U-boats in those areas which are beyond the reach 
even of long-range aircraft of the two countries. 

I repeat, as I always have done and as I am bound to do, 
my warning that no guarantee can be given for the continu- 
ance of these favorable conditions, but I can now go so far 
as to say we could only be defeated by U-boats if we were 
guilty of gross neglect of duty in shipyards and on the sea 
and of inexcusable falling off in that scientific and technical 
ability on both sides of the Atlantic which hitherto has stood 
us in good stead. 

I cannot pass from this subject without paying tribute 
once more to the officers and men of the merchant navy, 
whose losses have been even in greater proportion than those 
of the Royal Navy. We never call on them in vain, and we 
are confident that they will continue to play their part in 
the carrying of our men and their equipment and munitions 
to any place they may be required and under whatever con- 
ditions may exist at the time. 

I may add also that, with these new resources of ship- 
building which are coming into view, every saving is imme- 
diately demanded in the fighting services in their endeavor 
to intensify and to augment our offensive action. Their 
appetite keeps far ahead of the supply, even though that is 
ahead of our expectations. The more ships we have the more 
we seem to want. 

I have dealt with land, air and navy, but now I must turn 
to another part of the world. 


OFFENSIVE AGAINST JAPAN 


At the conference at Quebec much attention was given to 
the prosecution of the war against Japan, an offensive already 
on foot on a considerable scale in various parts of the Pacific. 
The main strength of the United States is deployed in that 
ocean. The main weight of the offensive operations there is 
in the Solomons and New Guinea, where General Mac- 
Arthur—an officer of outstanding personality to whom we 
and our Australian brothers are under an immeasurable debt 
—is conducting a large-scale offensive. 

‘The first steps were taken by the eviction of the Japanese 
from Guadalcanal and Papua. These were exploited by 
landings which took place June 30 on New Georgia Island 
and on September 4 in Huon Bay, northeast of Lae. 

New Georgia has been cleared of the enemy and the twin 
bases of Salamaua and Lae were reduced in a manner which 
shows remarkable development in the use of amphibious and 
air-borne power and which furnished another opportunity 
for the Ninth Australian Division to display to the Japanese 
their qualities, which the Germans had tested at El Alamein. 

These operations give great promise for the future and will 
unfold stage by stage as the months pass by. 

While we were at Quebec we also received news of the 
evacuation of the Japanese from the Aleutian Islands, which 
are American territory. The occupation of Kiska, in which 
Canadian forces also took part, was a sequel to the annihila- 
tion of the Japanese garrison from the island of Attu, and 
it was certainly remarkable for the fact that the Japanese, 
who had occupied Kiska with a garrison of 10,000 men or 
more, were not prepared to await the assault but fled before- 
hand under cover of darkness. 

Here is a new feature in the resistance of Japan. Hitherto 
we reckoned on their dying to the last man, which they 
certainly did at Attu and in which respect we were prepared 
to serve them as well as we could. But at Kiska, and also 
to some extent at Salamaua and Lae, a somewhat different 
mood seemed to possess the enemy. Evacuation and retreat in 
order to save lives now seems to take a place in their method 
of fighting. We shall see in due course whether these new 


tendencies become pronounced; if so, while they will not 
alter the result they will save cost and trouble. 


FUNDAMENTAL Fact AspouT JAPAN 


A fundamental fact in the war against Japan is the steady 
diminution of Japanese shipping in relation to the task their 
war policy imposed upon them. The wasting process is most 
marked. Their widely dispersed conquests depend upon a 
certain minimum shipping supply. They cannot possibly 
hold the vast areas they occupy except upon a certain 
minimum shipping supply. Their losses certainly exceed any 
means they have or can ever obtain of replacement. 

This also is true about their air force, which can scarely 
keep up its initial strength and long ago had been overtaken 
and now is increasingly surpassed every month by the enor- 
mous United States expansion. 

In both these vital respects, on which the Japanese con- 
quests were repeatedly made dependent for their mainte- 
nance, a steady progress of attrition is at work, and the 
strength of the enemy must be considered a wasting asset. 

I venture to dwell on these favorable aspects of the war 
against Japan only because I know it is realized throughout 
the United States that the slightest slackening of effort would 
destroy all. 

These favorable tendencies depend on a small margin. 
Any slackening of effort might allow them to come into a 
stagnant condition and we might well find ourselves con- 
demned to a longdrawn process of futile expenditure of life 
and treasure. It is the pace that kills. 

Turning to another but cognate aspect of the war which 
was discussed at Quebec, considerable progress has been 
made in the reorganization of the Southeast Asia Command 
which is being set up in India to intensify the war against 
Japan. The Supreme Allied Commander, Admiral Mount- 
batten, will shortly arrive in India, accompanied by staff 
officers who wilt form a combined Allied headquarters 
modeled on that which has been set up under General 
Eisenhower with so much advantage. 


CoMBINED HEADQUARTERS NECESSARY 


This form of combined Allied headquarters was absolutely 
necessary because many United States establishments were 
growing up separately for many purposes in that area, par- 
ticularly in respect to the great air route to China which 
is being extended and expanded on an ever-increasing scale, 
and although there is excellent liaison and good feeling it 
was absolutely necessary to have unity of command in this 
theatre. 

Headquarters of the new command will be set up first at 
Delhi so as to be in close liaison with the Government of 
India. During the organizational period they have to be in 
closest liaison with the Government of India and with Gen- 
eral Auchinleck, Commander in Chief in India. 

The new command and the appointment of Admiral 
Mountbatten have been warmly welcomed by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and they are in full accord with the view 
of our American allies. 

In all these questions of joint command, matters have to 
be so arranged that the men who are chosen to command 
have the full confidence of all parties concerned. 

Another step which was foreseen when we examined these 
matters as much as sixteen or seventeen years ago in the 
Committee of Imperial Defense was the separation from 
the ordinary normal statutory command in India of any 
large extensive campaign fought on or beyond the frontiers 
of India. That also had been achieved. 

A general survey of this amazing and fearful World War 
is an essential part of any balanced statement. Without it 
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events in any one theatre cannot be viewed in their proper 
setting or proportion. To understand fully any part of this 
war one must have at least a broad conception of the whole. 


THE OVERTHROW OF A DICTATOR 


I now return, after placing these general considerations 
before the House, to the more recent events in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre which are so fresh and vivid in our minds. 

July 25 was a memorable day. Even before we had half 
completed the conquest of Sicily or had set foot on the 
Italian mainland, Dictator Mussolini was overthrown and 
the fascist regime which had lasted twenty-one years was 
cast down, vehemently repudiated by the whole mass of the 
Italian people. 

The Badoglio government came into existence with the 
intention of making peace in accordance with the will of 
the nation. They were, however, intruded upon at all points 
and overlaid by the Germans and had the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining themselves against this fateful pressure. We 
knew nothing about this new regime. Once fascism was 
overthrown we naturally were anxious to find some author- 
ity with whom we could deal so as to bring about the un- 
conditional surrender of Italy in the shortest time with the 
least possible cost in the blood of our soldiers. 

It was necessary, as I advised the House, to wait until 
the position had become more definite and we, therefore, 
confined our preparations for an invasion in strength of the 
mainland of Italy and of Europe, on which we resolved at 
the May conference at Washington. 

Presently feelers were put out by the new Italian Gov- 
ernment through various channels, asking for terms and 
explaining the deadly character of the difficulties in which 
they were involved. These difficulties arose from the men- 
acing presence of German armies, police and spies all around 
them. We were sympathetic to those difficulties. 

(Here a member made an interjection which was not 
audible in the press gallery.) 

Wait and see. That is cheap criticism from people who 
must be hard put to it to find criticism, but I am going to 
answer very precisely and exhaustively even before we break 
off for the mid-day refreshment. We were sympathetic to 
those difficulties, but to all advances we made the reply: 
Surrender must be unconditional. 


OFrrer OF BapoGcLio GOVERNMENT 


On August 15 an Italian envoy, an officer with the rank 
of general, called on our Ambassador at Madrid, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, with credentials proving he came with full authority 
from Marshal Badoglio and that he came to say that when 
the Allies landed in Italy the Italian Government was pre- 
pared to join them against Germany. When could they 
come? 

I was at this time not entirely by accident at Quebec for 
the conference, and I was in closest contact with the Presi- 
dent. The Foreign Secretary was with me, and I also was 
accompanied by an ample cipher staff and secretariat through 
whom hourly touch could be maintained with my colleagues 
in the War Cabinet. The President and I, therefore, were 
able to act together and give prompt guidance in any emer- 
gency. 

With the approval of the War Cabinet it was decided 
that General Eisenhower should send British and American 
staff officers to meet the Italian envoy at Lisbon. 

We at once informed Premier Stalin of what was in 
progress. On August 19 a meeting in Lisbon took place. 
The envoy was informed we would only accept unconditional 
surrender. Military terms embodying this act of surrender 
—not so much the conditions as the directions following the 


act of surrender—which had been prepared some weeks 
earlier, after prolonged discussion between Washington, 
London and General Eisenhower’s headquarters, were now 
placed before the envoy. 

He did not oppose those terms, drastic though they were, 
but replied the purpose of his visit was to discuss how Italy 
could join the United Nations in the war against Germany. 
He also asked how the terms could be executed in the face 
of German opposition. 

The British and American officers replied that they were 
empowered only to discuss unconditional surrender. They 
were, however, authorized to add—this was the decision we 
took at Quebec—that if at any time, anywhere and in any 
circumstances any Italian forces or people were found by 
our troops to be fighting the Germans we would imme- 
diately give them all possible aid. 

On August 23 the Italian general departed with these 
military terms expressing the act of unconditional surrender 
and with full warning that civil and administrative terms 
would be presented later. 

He then made his way back to Rome with great secrecy 
and danger. He promised to lay these terms before his 
government and to bring back their answer to General 
Eisenhower's headquarters by August 31. In the interval 
another Italian general arrived, bringing with him as his 
credentials no less a person than General Carton de Wiart, 
V. C., one of our most famous military figures, whom the 
Italians captured two years ago through a forced landing 
in the Mediterranean. 

This second mission did not, however, affect the course 
of events. 

On August 31 the Italian envoy returned. He met Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s representative at Syracuse. The Italian 
Government were willing to accept the terms uncondition- 
ally, but they did not see how they could carry them out in 
the teeth of the heavy German forces gathered near Rome 
and many other points throughout the country. 

We did not doubt the sincerity of the envoy nor his gov- 
ernment, but we were not able to reveal our military plans 
for the invasion of Italy. The real difficulty was that the 
Italians were powerless, and until we landed in strength 
we couldn’t give them a date. 

We, therefore, timed the announcement for the moment 
we deemed would give us the best military chance and give 
them the best chance of extricating themselves from the 
German grip. This meant an armistice should be accorded 
only at that moment or just before our main descent. 

We would have done more if it had been possible to help 
this unhappy government, who were beset on every side 
by insoluble problems and who have since acted toward us 
. - best of their ability both with courage and good 
aith. 


AMERICAN Division OFFERED 


We offered and prepared to land an American air-borne 
division in Rome at the same time the armistice was declared 
in order to fight off two German armored divisions which 
were massed outside it, and to help the Italians, but, owing 
to the German investment of the Rome airfields, which 
took place in the last day or two before the announcement 
of the armistice—of which investment the Italian Govern- 
ment warned us—it was not possible to carry out this part 
of the plan, which was, I think, a pretty daring plan to 
cast this powerful force there in Rome under conditions 
which no one could measure and which might have led to its 
complete destruction. We were quite ready to do it, but at 
the last moment the warning came through: “Airfields are 
not in our control.” 
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Unconditional surrender, of course, comprises everything. 
But not only was a special provision for the surrender of 
war criminals included in the longer terms, but particular 
stipulation was made for the surrender of Signor Mussolini. 

It was not, however, possible to arrange for him to be 
delivered specially and separately before the armistice and 
our main landing took place, for this would certainly have 
disclosed the intentions of the Italian Government to the 
enemy. 

The Italian position had been that, although an internal 
revolution had taken place in Italy, they were still the allies 
of Germany carrying on a common cause with them. This 
was a position very difficult to maintain day after day with 
the pistols of the Gestapo pointing at the napes of so many 
necks. 

We have every reason to believe that Mussolini was 
being kept under strong guard in a secure place. Certainly 
it was very much in the interests of the Badoglio government 
to make sure he did not escape. 

Mussolini himself was reported to have declared he be- 
lieved he was being delivered to the Allies. This was cer- 
tainly the intention and would have taken place but for 
circumstances unhappily beyond our control. The measures 
which the Badoglio government took were carefully con- 
ceived and the best they could do to hold Mussolini, but they 
did not provide against so heavy a parachute descent as the 
Germans made at the particular point where he was confined. 

It will be noted that they sent him some books of Nietsche 
and leaflets to console him and diversify his confinement, and 
no doubt they were fully acquainted with where he was and 
the conditions in which he was, but the stroke was one of 
great daring and was conducted with a heavy force and 
certainly shows there may be possibilities of this kind which 
are open in modern war. 


Hap Orpers to Kitt Ex-Duce 


I do not think there was any slackness or breach of faith 
on the part of the Badoglio government, and they had one 
card up their sleeve—Carabinieri guards had orders to shoot 
Mussolini if there was any attempt at a rescue—but they 
failed in their duty, having regard to the larger and consid- 
erable German forces who descended upon them from the 
air who undoubtedly would have held them responsible for 
his health and safety. 

So much for that. The terms were signed at Syracuse on 
the night of September 3, and from that time forth occasional 
aircraft passed secretly between Rome and Allied headquar- 
ters. This was a very difficult matter as great numbers of 
guns had to be silenced. 

‘The Russian Soviet Government, having studied the terms, 
authorized General Eisenhower to sign them in their name 
and he accordingly did that, not only on behalf of the United 
States and Great Britain but on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the United Nations. 

Answers Crivics oF EVENTS 

| have seen it said that forty days of precious time were 
lost in these negotiations and that in consequence British and 
American blood was needlessly shed around Salerno. This 
criticism is as ill-founded as it is wounding to those who are 
bereaved. 

The time of our main attack upon Italy was fixed with- 
out the slightest reference to the attitude of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and the actual provisional date of operation was 
settled long before any negotiations with them had taken 
place or even before the fall of Mussolini. But the date de- 
pended upon the time necessary to disengage our landing 
craft from the beaches of southern Sicily, across which up to 


Eisenhower, 


the first week in August the major part of our armies actu- 
ally engaged there had to be supplied from day to day. 

These landing craft had then to be taken back to Africa. 
Those which had been damaged—and there were many— 
had to be repaired and then they had to be reloaded with 
ammunition, etc., in exact and complex order before there 
could be any question of carrying out another amphibious 
operation. I suppose it is realized that these matters are 
arranged in most extraordinary detail. Every landing vessel 
or combat ship is packed in exactly the order which the troops 
to be landed will require when they land, so far as can be 
foreseen, and every lorry is in fact packed with the necessary 
articles which the units require when lande? 

Some do swim out to the ships and swim sack again, and 
they are all packed exactly with the thing. which have pri- 
ority from the start so that nothing is left to chance. Only 
in this way are these extraordinary operations safe and pos- 
sible in the face of the vast modern firepower which a few 
men can bring to bear. 

The condition and the preparation of the landing craft 
were the sole and decisive limiting factors—it had nothing 
to do with these negotiations we were “passing” time over, 
nothing to do with the Foreign Office holding back the gen- 
erals while they worried over different things of this clause 
and that clause. 

There was not for one moment a pause in the process 
of carrying out military operations, and everything else had 
to fit in with the main line traffic. When I hear people talk- 
ing in an airy way of throwing modern armies ashore here 
and there as if they were bales of goods to be dumped on the 
beach and forgotten, I really marvel at the lack of knowl- 
edge of the conditions of modern warfare which still pre- 
vails. 

Most strenuous efforts were made by all concerned to 
speed up our onfall. For instance, I sent a telegram myself 
from Quebec to General Alexander on August 18 as fol- 
lows: 

“You are no doubt informed of the Italian approaches to 
us and the answer we have sent them. Our greatest danger 
is that the Germans should enter Rome and set up a Quisling 
Fascist government under, say, Farinacci. 

“Scarcely less unpleasant would be the whole of Italy 
sliding into anarchy. I doubt if the Badoglio Government 
can hold their position until the present date fixed for our 
main attack, so that anything you can do to shorten this 
period without danger to military success will help very 
much,” 

General Alexander replied on August 20: 

“Many thanks for your message. Everything possible is 
being done to carry out this operation at the earliest possible 
date. All here realize very clearly that every additional hour 
gives the enemy more time to organize and prepare against 
our forces.” 

Most people, knowing the character of these generals— 
Alexander and Montgomery—would have 
thought that quite enough. The date, which had originally 
been the fifteenth, was, however, in fact brought forward 
to the night of September 8. 

Thus the whole of this operation—which is the answer 
to the charge of delay, and I have heard the word “slothful” 
used—was planned as a result of the decision taken before 
the fall of Mussolini and would have taken place in any case, 
whatever happened in Italy, at the earliest possible moment. 
The Italian surrender was a windfall which had nothing to 
do with the date fixed for the harvesting of the orchard. 

The truth is that the armistice was delayed to fit in with 
the attack and not that the attack was delayed to fit in with 
the announcement. 
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This class of criticism, which I read in the newspapers 
when | arrived on Sunday morning reminds me of the simple 
tale which 1 have heard and which I daresay other members 
are familiar with, about the sailor who jumped into the 
dock. I think it was at Plymouth—to rescue a small boy 
from drowning. About a week later this sailor was accosted 
by a woman who asked him, “Are you the man who picked 
my son out of the docks the other night?” 

The sailor replied modestly, ““Well, that is so, ma’am.” 

“Oh, said the woman, “you are the man I’m looking for. 
Where is his cap?” 

General Montgomery, at the head of the Eighth Army, 
with whom marched the Canadians—welcome comrades—on 
September 3 began to cross the Strait of Messina and to 
land at various points in the toe of Italy. One could not tell 
how much would leak out nor what would happen in Rome 
and in Italy before our main attack, nor to what extent the 
Italian Government would have the power to carry out their 
undertaking so in this uncertainty, I availed myself of the 
President’s invitation to remain with him in the White 
House. We may pause for a moment to survey and appraise 
the act of the Italian Government endorsed and acclaimed 
as it was by the Italian nation. 


Crres Hirver’s Expert Virw 


Herr Hitler has left us in no doubt he considers the con- 
duct of Italy treacherous and base in the extreme, and he 
is a good judge of such matters. Others may hold that 
the act of treachery and ingratitude took place with the 
Fascist confederacy headed by Mussolini—for he was not 
alone, but now. became the absolute dictator of his country’s 
destiny—when the whole nation was ground up into his 
system after nearly a generation of totalitarian rule when 
he used arbitrary power to strike for material gain at 
falling France and so became the enemy of the British 
Empire, which for so many years cherished the cause of 
Italian liberty, and afterward becoming the enemy of the 
United States, in which six or seven million Italians have 
found a happy home. 

There was the crime and, though it cannot be undone and 
though nations who allow their rights and liberty to be sub- 
verted by tyrants must suffer heavy penalties for those ty- 
rants’ crimes, yet I cannot view the Italian action at this 
juncture as other than natural and human. 

May it prove to be the first of a series of acts to self- 
redemption. It is possible, indeed, that I or the Foreign 
Secretary will have a further statement to make upon the 
subject of the Badoglio Government before we separate. The 
Italian people have already suffered terribly. Their manhood 
has been cast away in Africa and Russia. Their soldiers have 
been deserted in the field. We have seen that ourselves. 
Their wealth has been squandered. Their empire has been 
lost, irretrievably lost. 

Now their own beautiful homeland must become the bat- 
tlefield for German rearguards. Even more suffering lies 
ahead. They are to be pillaged and terrorized in Hitler’s 
fury and revenge. Nevertheless, as the armies of the British 
Empire and the United States march forward in Italy, as 
we shall march, the Italian people will be rescued from the 
state of servitude and degradation and will be enabled in due 
course to regain their rightful place among the free deimocra- 
cies of the modern world. 


Jupces GERMANY DIFFERENTLY 


I cannot touch upon the matter of Italy without exposing 
myself to a question I shall most properly be asked: Would 
you apply this line of argument to the German people? 


Sir, I say the case is different. Twice in our lifetime and 
also three times in that of our fathers, they have plunged the 
world into their wars of expansion and aggression. They 
combine in the most deadly manner the qualities of the war- 
rior and the slave. They do not value freedom themselves, 
and the spectacle of it in others is hateful to them. 

Whenever they become strong they seek their prey, and 
they will follow with an iron discipline anyone who will 
lead them to it. The core of Germany is Prussia. There is 
the source of the recurring pestilence. But we do not war 
with races as such. We war against tyranny and we seek 
to preserve ourselves from destruction. 

I am sure the British, American and Russian peoples, 
who have suffered measureless waste, peril and bloodshed 
twice in a quarter of a century through the Teutonic urge 
for domination, will this time take steps to put it beyond the 
power of Prussia or all Germany to come at them again. 

The Nazi tyranny and Prussian militarism are the two 
main elements in German life which must be absolutely 
destroyed. They must be absolutely rooted out if Europe 
and the world are to be spared a third and still more fright- 
ful conflict. Controversies about whether Burke was right 
or wrong when he said, “I do not know a method of draw- 
ing up an indictment against a whole people,” these con- 
troversies seem to be at this time sterile and academic. 

Here are two obvious practical targets for us to fire at— 
Nazi tyranny and Prussian militarism. Let us aim every 
gun, let us set every man who will march in motion against 
them. We must not add needlessly to the weight of our 
task or to the burden that our soldiers bear. Satellite States, 
suborned or overawed, may perhaps, if they can help to 
shorten the war, be allowed to work their passage home, 
but the twin reots of all our evils—Nazi tryanny and Prus- 
sian militarism—must be extirpated. Until this is achieved 
there are no sacrifices that we will not make, no length in 
violence to which we will not go. 

I will add this. Having at the end of my life acquired 
some influence upon affairs, I wish to make it clear that I 
would not prolong this war needlessly for a single day, and 
my hope is that if and when the British people are called by 
victory to share the responsibility of shaping the future we 
shall show the same poise and temper as we did in the hour 
of our mortal peril. 


THE INVASION oF ITALY 


I made a considerable, but I think by no means unneces- 
sary, diversion into relations and views which we may form 
toward the various enemy or satellite countries with whom 
we may have to deal, and I now come back to the purely 
military sphere. 

The invasion of Italy in the Naples area was the most 
daring amphibious operation which we have yet launched or 
which has ever been launched on a similar scale. In North 
Africa we expected little resistance and much help from the 
French. In Sicily we expected the opposition of Italians 
would be lukewarm, and we knew we greatly outnumbered 
the Germans and on landing in northwest Africa no serious 
air power was likely to be encountered. * * * 

But from the Gulf of Salerno we were at the extreme 
range of shore-based aircraft flying from Palermo and other 
conquered Sicilian fields. Until we gained refueling stations 
and landing places our single-engined fighter quadrons had 
but a quarter hour’s activity over the battlefield area. * * * 

It is a terrible problem for a pilot engaged in action to 
fight for a few minutes and then to submit himself to reach- 
ing home across the seas. 

Therefore, it was necessary to make demands on our air 
strength which even at its great numbers could hardly sup- 
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ply the forces necessary for maintenance and continuous fly- 
ing with the rapidity which is necessary. We could not, 
therefore, go farther north than Naples. It was, in fact, 
said it might have been better to go to the north of Naples 
and Spezia, but we could not go farther north than Naples, 
unless we dispensed with the aid of land-based aircraft. 

Even as it is, we are dependent upon sea-borne aircraft in 
which we are happily becoming stronger and in the future 
will become stronger. To have gone farther north would 
have deprived our carriers of the support of shore-based 
aircraft, and they would have thus become the sole object 
of the enemy’s attack, thus absorbing their own airpower 
for their own defense instead of helping the troops on the 
beaches. 

These are the hard limitations imposed upon us at the 
present time. ‘These considerations must have been known 
to the Germans, with whom alone we had to deal. 

Although the German forces were not numerous enough to 
man the whole of the threatened sectors of the coast, they 
could counter-attack within a few hours with forces equal 
to those which we had built up in the first stages. At least 
the enemy’s forces were equal to our own, and they had the 
power to march against us and counter-attack when they 
knew the forces they expected to meet there. 

We knew the Germans had the power to march against 
us and to counter-attack with superior or equal numbers be- 
fore we could secure any land bases or harbors, and while 
for several days we had to land and feed our forces on the 
open beaches. At this stage of the war a disastrous repulse 
and an enforced re-embarkation would have been particularly 
‘vexatious. 

No doubt, if this had occurred, criticism would have been 
leveled at the British and American direction of operation 
across the channel. The enterprise, therefore, seemed full 
of hazards, specially as such a long distance—over 150 
miles—separated the vanguard of the Eighth Army from our 
new and major attack. This attack was confined to the 
United States Army commander of the Fifth Army. Gen- 
eral Clark, an officer of remarkable energy and force, who 
had under his command an equal number of United States 
and British divisions supported by ample British and Ameri- 
can naval forces and by our entire combined air forces. 

If we had been ready to take greater risks, we could have, 
of course, attacked earlier with stronger forces. We could 
have attacked much farther northward if we relied wholly 
on sea-borne aircraft. 

I think the case against delay is pretty watertight. When 
| survey in retrospect last week’s intense fighting, with the 
battles swaying to and fro, it looks as if we cut it very fine, 
indeed. On the night of September 8 the approaches and 
landing were successfully effected, but as the battle devel- 
oped, it was, from the second day onward, most critical. 

The British and American divisions fought side by side 
with their backs to the sea, with only a few miles behind 
them and with their equipment coming in slowly over the 
beaches and their landing craft coming in under recurrent 
attacks from the enemy in the air. 

The Germans came in well-organized assaults, fighting 
with their practiced skill in offense and defense. From day 
three to day seven the issue hung in the balance, and the 
possibility of a large-scale disaster could not be excluded. 
There are no certainties in war. There is a precipice on 
both sides—a precipice of precaution and a precipice of dar- 
ing. 

General Alexander, in whose group of armies this opera- 
tion lay, and later on General Eisenhower, Supreme Com- 
mander, proceeded to the scene in person and visited divi- 
sional and brigade headquarters of this fluctuating battle 








front and conferred with General Clark at his battle post 
ashore. Every inch of ground was savagely disputed. 

The harbor at Salerno was got into working order and is 
now discharging supplies on a considerable scale. Reinforce- 
ments, of which there is no lack, were poured in to the 
utmost limit of our landing craft. The battle swung to and 
fro, and one can quite understand that the German hopes 
of driving us into the sea, with the bloody mopping up on 
the beaches, must have risen high at times. When we thought 
we had their measure, a British battle squadron with some 
of the finest battleships joined an inshore squadron and by a 
heavy bombardment of the enemy on shore ran a great risk 
in narrow waters and at close range of enemy aircraft. 

Enemy gliders damaged some ships. 

It was right to risk capital ships in this matter in view 
of the improvement of our naval balance, to which I will 
refer before sitting down. 


Air Force Work CITED 


British and American Air Forces surpassed all previous 
efforts. Almost 2,500 fighter and bomber sorties were flown 
during twenty-four hours at the height of the battle, and 
1,400 tons of bombs were dropped on German forces in the 
battlefield and among their immediate communications dur- 
ing the same twenty-four hour period. 

Meanwhile, the Eighth Army, whose operations had been 
considered from the beginning as complementary, were strik- 
ing with the Fifth Army. They had become masters of many 
points in the toe, ball and heel of Italy and were advancing 
with giant strides, and on the tenth day began to intervene, 
as it was intended they should, on the enemy’s southern flank 
and rear. 

Results show the enemy has been worsted. Our main 
forces are fully assured, and the Eighth Army is coming into 
action in suitable places. 

We have recovered the initiative and we are able now to 
advance northward on a broad front. That operation now 
is in progress. 

We must consider this episode—landing on the beaches at 
Salerno—as an important and pregnant victory, one deserv- 
ing a definite place in the records of the British and United 
States armies and in the records of the British and United 
States armies fighting together and shedding the.r blood. 

While this struggle was raging the armistice with Italy 
was made public and the Badoglio government ordered 
the Italian troops to fulfill its conditions. They also called 
upon them to resist the Germans when attacked by them. 
German panzer divisions outside Rome broke into the city 
and drove out the King and his government, and they now 
are established behind our advancing lines. 

I will not add to the excellent accounts, fuller and more 
vivid, which have been published in the newspapers, which 
are fuller and more interesting than official telegrams, but 
|! would say that in my opinion they give a very true 
picture broadly to the public of what has been taking place. 
I do not, I say, need to add to them. Indeed, I have 
found myself at a disadvantage, having for five days had to 
depend on official accounts and not knowing what the news- 
papers contained, a knowledge of which the House itself 
fully possessed in the way of descriptive passages about this 
battle. 

ITALIAN Alp Is Norep 


I will, however, emphasize some main points which stand 
out. The first is that the Italian forces and the population 
have everywhere shown themselves unfriendly or actively 
hostile to the Germans and everywhere have endeavored to 
obey so far as possible, the order of the King and Italy’s 
new Government. 
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The second is that every effort has been made both by that 
Government and its forces to comply with the armistice con- 
ditions. Fighting is taking place at many points between 
Italians and the German intruders, and there is no doubt 
whatever on which side the sympathy, hopes and efforts of 
the Italian nation now lie. 

In Sardinia, for instance, which until lately was consid- 
ered a major prize in itself, four Italian divisions have 
driven out the German garrison. American forces have now 
landed in their support. The French have landed in Corsica. 

We had great and elaborate plans worked out for these 
places, but we have got them broadly as result of sound blows 

‘at the center and vital points of the enemy. The French 
have landed in Corsica and added to the Italian garrison 
there, are actively attacking the Germans. This is the first 
time the French have been in action for the liberation of 
their home territory. 

At one site in Bastia harbor the batteries were manned 
by Italian and French patriots whom the Italians had been 
sent to put down. The fight was conducted by Italian de- 
stroyers and a British submarine, all united in shelling and 
driving the Germans out of the place. For the first time, 
as I have said, the French were in action for the liberation 
of their territory. But a powerful French army is growing 
up and it will play an increasing part. 


Issuz OF ITALIAN CiviL WAR 


The escape of Mussolini to Germany, his rescue by para- 
troops and his attempt to form a Quisling government with 
German bayonets which will try to refix the Fascist yoke 
upon the necks of the Italian people—this raises the issue of 
Italian civil war. 

It is necessary in the general interest as well as in that of 
Italy that all the surviving forces in Italy’s national life 
should be rallied together around their Government and that 
the King and Marshal Badoglio should be supported by 
whatever liberal and left-wing elements are capable of 
making head against the Nazi Quisling gang and thus drive 
this villainous combination from Italian soil or, better still, 
annihilate it on the spot. 

This, of course, without the slightest prejudice to the 
untrammelled right of the Italian nation to make what ar- 
rangement it chooses for the future government of their 
country on democratic lines, when peace and tranquillity are 
restored. 

If there is any issue on this point—and it certainly is one 
which will come most abundantly to the front—we must, of 
course, thresh it out and come to an issue, because the Gov- 
ernment intends to pursue a policy of engaging all the forces 
it can to make headway against the Germans and drive them 
out of Italy. 

We propose tc do that and we are not going to be put 
off that action by any fear that we should not have, perhaps, 
complete unanimity on the subject. Parliament does not 
act on unanimity and democratic assemblies do not act by 
unanimity. They act by majority. 

I have not the slightest hesitation or doubt as to what 
will be the view of the House and what will be the view 
of the country in respect to the policy which I am announc- 
ing and which we are determined to carry through with the 
utmost vigor. 

I would make it perfectly clear that we are endeavoring 
to rally the strongest forces together in Italy to make head- 
way against the Germans and the Mussolini-Quisling- 
Fascist combination. That’s what we intend to do. 

We shall do our utmost to explain and justify any course 
we take to Parliament, but we cannot expect to convince 
everybody. There are some people who will run their own 





ideas to such a point without the slightest regard about the 
difficulties and dangers which the troops have to face, and 
also I may say, without giving the slightest consideration to 
the actual conditions of confusion and anarchy which prevail 
in Italy and which at this most terrible juncture require the 
most desperate measures in order to make any form of 
Italian nationality coherent and physical. 


[Frederick $. Cocks, Laborite: “Do the Allied govern- 
ments intend to allow Italian exiles, people like Count 
Sforza, to go back to Italy and help rouse the people?’ ] 


I cannot speak for Count Sforza, but I should be glad, 
indeed, to see those kind of forces rallied to the government 
which must be formed to drive out the Germans. If they 
are given an opportunity and do not come forward, then in 
my opinion they will be taking great responsibility, for there 
are moments in the life of a country when people cannot 
be more nice than wise. They have to throw in their lot for 
what it is worth with the forces on which depend the exist- 
ence and identity of their nation. 

Well, now, is that all right? Nothing that is settled here 
in administrative diplomacy prejudges or prejudices in any 
way the decision of the Italian people in the form of gov- 
ernment they intend to have. We are coming to the rescue 
and liberation of Italy. We are prepared to place large 
armies in Italy and to deploy a wide, active fighting front 


‘ against the enemy on whatever lines he chooses to resist and 


to maintain the offensive against him with increasing weight 
and vigor, if need be throughout the autumn and winter and 
beyond. 

It is, of course, of great importance to the United Nations 
to bring the largest forces they possibly can to bear upon the 
enemy and to force the fighting to the utmost. We are ter- 
ribly hampered by the sea, which has been our shield and 
protection and is now a barrier which prevents employment 
of these considerable forces. It is our interest to force the 
fighting to the utmost and to find the means, some of them 
not even the best means, of coming into contact with the 
enemy. Especially is this true in the air, where our superi- 
ority of numbers as well as quality must find full scope. 

It is to our advantage to use the air on equal terms and 
more than equal terms—worse than equal terms to the 
enemy, in order to produce that diminution which we can 
sustain and which he cannot. But, happily, losses will show 
advantage on our side. They have lost more heavily than 
we have in nearly all fights. 


A “Srconp Front” 


I call this front which we opened first in Africa, next in 
Sicily and now in Italy the third front. A second front, 
which already exists potentially and which is rapidly gath- 
ering weight, has not yet been engaged. But it is here, 
holding force in its front, and I am not going to hint at the 
moment when it will be engaged. But the second front 
exists and is a main preoccupation already with the enemy. 

It has not yet been thrown into play. On the day when 
we and our American Allies judge to be the right time 
this front also will be thrown open and thrown into play, 
and a mass invasion of the Continent from the west in 
combination with this invasion from the south will begin. 

It really is quite impossible for those who do not know 
the facts and figures of American assembly in Britain or 
our own powerful expeditionary armies now preparing here, 
who do not know the dispositions of the enemy as between 
various fronts on which he is menaced or assaulted, or who 
cannot measure his reserve or resources and his power to 
transfer large forces from one front to another over the 
vast railway system of Europe, who do not know the state 
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of our fleet or of landing craft of all kinds—and this must 
he proportionate to work they have to do—who do not 
know how actually the means of landing will take place 
er what are the necessary stages of build-up that have to 
he thought out beforehand in relation to what the enemy 
can do, it is impossible for those who do not know these 
facts, which are studied by hundreds of skilled officers day 
after day and month after month, to pronounce a useful 
opinion upen this operation. 

[William Gallacher, Communist, interrupted to ask if 
that applied to Premier Joseph Stalin. ] 


We certainly should not take our advice in matters of 
this kind from British Communists, because we know they 
stood aside and cared nothing for our fortunes in our dire 
and mortal peril. 

Any advice we take will be from the friends and allies, 
who are all joined together in the common cause and win- 
ning the victory. The House may be absolutely certain 
that the present Government will never be swayed or over- 
borne by any uninstructed agitation, however natural, or 
pressure, however well meant, in matters of this kind. 

It will not be forced or cajoled into undertaking vast 
operations against our better judgement in order to gain 
political unanimity or a cheer from any quarter. 

The bloodiest portion—make no mistake about it—the 
bloodiest portion of this war for Great Britain and the 
United States lies ahead of us. Neither the House nor His 


’ Majesty’s Government will shrink from that ordeal. 


We shall not grudge any sacrifice for the common cause, 
but must regard it as a matter of personal honor to act 
only in the conviction of success founded upon the highest 
professional advice at our disposal in operations of the first 
magnitude. 

I decline, therefore, to discuss at all the question of 
where, how and on what scale the main assault from the 
west will be launched, and I trust and am confident the 
House will support the Government in this attitude. 

I! am glad to say that several important arrangements 
have been made at Quebec and in consultation with the 
War Cabinet here for a closer correlation of policy and 
action between the Soviet Union, Britain and the United 
States. Difficulties of geography have hitherto proved an 
insuperable impediment, although various efforts have been 
made not only by the United States and by the British 
Government to bridge the physical gap by the successive 
visits to Moscow of Lord Beaverbrook, the Foreign Secre- 
tary and myself and by the visit of Foreign Commisar 
Molotoff to this country and the United States. 


STALIN SUGGESTED COMMISSION 


In August, replying to a telegram from President Roose- 
velt and myself informing ‘Russia of the Italian peace feel- 
ers, Marshal Stalin expressed the wish to have an inter- 
Allied commission set up in the Mediterranean to deal with 
these and similar problems as and when they arose—the 
Mediterranean problem, a working Italian armistice and all 
that, as they arose. 

We were very glad to find this friendly interest taken in 
our Mediterranean operations by our Russian allies, 

‘The commission cannot, of course, supersede the authority 
or diminish the responsibilities of the Governments, but its 
members will be kept fully informed of all that passes and 
will have the power of individual or collective representa- 
tion to their Governments. 

Our representative will be Harold Macmillan, whose 
work at General Fisenhower’s headquarters is closely con- 
nected with this field and who is discharging his difficult 
duties with increasing distinction and success. 


But arrangements also have been made—I must make it 
quite clear that this does not relieve the Governments of 
their responsibilities because that would be contrary to the 
parliamentary principle on which we rest and also, of 
course, to the military emergency which dominates every- 
thing—arrangements also have been made, as has already 
been stated, for a tripartite conference between the Foreign 
Secretaries of the three countries or their representatives. 

We shall be represented by the Foreign Secretary, in 
whom the House and his colleagues have complete confi- 
dence. 

The conference will take place at an early date, and no 
question will be barred from its discussions. The whole 
ground will be surveyed, and matters will be carried for- 
ward to agreement wherever possible. Where there is a 
difference, that will be set aside for what I am coming to 
now. 

We have also confident hope of a subseavert mee<ing 
before the end of the year between the President of the 
United States, Marshal Stalin and myself, and I need 
scarcely say the time and the place of this meeting will not 
be made public until the meeting has been concluded. 


And I would add that all speculation on such points of 
details in the newspaper press would on the whole be 
unhelpful. 


The work which will have to be done on a foreign office 
level between the three countries should prove invaluable 
and is certainly an indispersable preliminary to any such 
meetings between the heads of the Governments. I will 
not say any more on this subject at the present time except 
that no meeting during this war could carry with it so 
much significance for the future of the world as a meeting 
between the heads of the three Governments, for without a 
close, cordial and lasting association between Soviet Russia 
and the other great allies we might find ourselves at the 
end of the war only to have entered upon a period of 
deepening confusion. 


At Quebec also was settled the question of recognition of 
the French Committee of National Liberation. Any differ- 
ence in the degrees of this recognition which may be noticed 
in the documents of the various powers arises solely from 
the importance which is attached to preserving full freedom 
to the French nation as a whole to decide its future des- 
tinies under conditions of freedom and tranquillity. Neither 
Great Britain nor the United States is prepared to regard 
the French National Committee as other than a provisional 
instrument, and this view is fully accepted by the members 
of the committee themselves. I am happy to say that con- 
tinued improvement in personal relations and a fusion of 
aims has taken place in the last two months within the 
committee itself. 


Personalities have receded, and the collective strength 
of this body, which I will call the trustees of France dur- 
ing the time of her incapacitation, has steadily grown. With 
the exception only of Indo-China, which is still within 
enemy hands, they administer with success the entire 
French Empire. This disposes of a considerable fleet in 
which the first-class modern battleship Richelieu will pres- 
ently take her place. 


A French Army of three or four hundred thousand men 
is being steadily organized by the French Committee under 
the command of General Giraud and in closest association 
with his colleague, General de Gaulle. This army is be- 
ing equipped with the most modern equipment, supplied by 
the United States Government, and it will not be long 
before we shall again experience the inspiring sense of hav- 
ing strong French forces alongside us on the battlefront. 
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Russia AND U. S. AGREE 


I am glad to add that both Russia and the United States 
are agreeable to the French National Committee being 
represented on the new commission which is being set up 
in the Mediterranean. In this respect an¢ for the first 
time they take their place as an equal partner with the great 
nations which are warring against Germany in Europe. 

Although I have not hesitated to express my differences 
with various sections of the French National Committee 
from time to time, and I cannot pretend that all has run 
smoothly and happily, I want to make it quite clear that I 
regard the restoration of France as one of the great powers 
of Europe as a sacred duty from which Great Britain will 
never turn. 

This arises not only from sentiments which we have 
toward France for so long as our comrades in victory and 
misfortune, but also from the fact that it is one of the 
main and enduring interests of Great Britain in Europe 
that there should be a strong France and a strong French 
Army. 

Such a condition can, however, only be reached on the 
basis of free self-expression of the French people as a whole. 
They must themselves be the judges of the conduct of their 
fellow Frenchmen in the terrible conditions which followed 
the military collapse in the summer of 1940. 

I remain convinced that the highest honor will be ac- 
corded those who never flinched or wavered in the hour 
of disaster ard that everlasting condemnation and, I trust, 
salutary punishment will be meted out to all prominent 
persons who have not only merely bowed to force of cir- 
cumstances but who for the sake of personal ambition or 
profit have tried to promote a victory of the common foe. 


[There was an interruption. ] 


Some people are reduced by our prolonged and unbroken 
successes to little more than mocking laughter. 

There were three points arising out of the unconditional 
surrender of Italy and the armistice which we granted 
which require special notice. 

First, there are our prisoners of war. There were nearly 
70,000 British prisoners of war and upward of 25,000 
Greek and Yugoslav prisoners in Italian hands. 

From the very first moment of Mussolini’s fall we made 
it brutally clear to the Italian Government and King that 
we regarded the liberation of these prisoners and their 
restoration to our care as a prime and indispensable con- 
dition of any relationship between us and any Italian 
Government. However, many of these prisoners in the 
north of Italy and others in central and southern parts 
might have fallen into the power of the Germans. I have 
no precise information to give the House today in view of 
the confusion prevailing in Italy which only our armies 
can clarify. 

The Italian Government, however, has given orders for 
the release from confinement of all Allied prisoners under 
their control, and I have no doubt that these will be suc- 
cored by the Italian people among whom they are dispersing, 
in spite of German threats and punishment to any Italians 
who show these acts of common humanity. 

In all these matters we were acting with the greatest 
vigilance and earnestness and everything in human power 
would be done. Much—everything, in fact—depends on 
the movement of the armies in the next few weeks. 


OUTLOOK IN BALKANS 


The second important feature arising out of the armistice 
with Italy was the situation in the Balkans. Here, with 
marvelous and with indomitable tenacity, patriot bands of 


Greeks and Yugoslavs had maintained formidable resistance 
to the torturers of their countries. 

They hold great regions under their control; they fight 
fierce battles in the mountains; they destroy communica- 
tions; they occupy important towns and ports with vigor 
and on a scale which has required no fewer than forty-seven 
German, Italian and Bulgarian divisions—for this is the 
dirty work Bulgaria does—to be maintained continuously 
in these vast and wild spaces. 

Of these upward of twenty-five were Italian divisions, 
who, even if unable to turn upon the common foe, will 
certainly be of no further danger to the patriots, and, in- 
deed, will be a valuable source of equipment to them. 

This gap will have to be supplied from some quarter 
or other by the Germans at a time when they are so heavily 
strained upon the Russian front and other fronts. Hitherto, 
we have had no means of helping these unconquerable 
champions of Greek and Yugoslav freedom except by air- 
borne supplies and by officers and money. With the control 
of southern Italy, to which we are confidently looking for- 
ward in the near future, and with the building up of our 
air power in Italy the entry and perhaps command of the 
Adriatic should become possible. 

All this opens to us a far-reaching vista of action which 
must also be surveyed in relation to the conditions and 
temper of the people in the satellite States of Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. All of which is a study in itself, 
and all of which will be increasingly affected by the advance 
of the Russian armies and by the development of Anglo- 
American bombing. 

In dealing with this subject I must say no more than 
what is already obvious to the enemy. Henceforward we 
shall see the Germans holding down or trying to hold 
down the whole of Hitler’s Europe by systematic terror. 

Whenever Hitler’s legions can momentarily avert their 
eyes from the hostile battlefronts which are closing in upon 
them, they can take their choice of either looking upon the 
ruinous cities of the German homeland or upon what is the 
not less awful spectacle of infuriated populations which 
are waiting to devour them. 

The third and most tangible advantage we have gained 
from the overthrow of Italy is the surrender of the Italian 
fleet. This was fulfilled in fidelity to the orders of the 
Italian King and the Badoglio Government. Practically 
the whole of the Italian Navy and many mercaant ships 
and many submarines, often in the face of great risk, have 
strictly executed the conditions of the armistice and made 
their way to Malta or other ports under British control. 

This event has decisively altered the naval balance of 
the world. Not only have the Allies gained the Italian 
fleet to use in any way they think most serviceable, but there 
is also set free the stronger British fleet which was measured 
against it. 

We came into two naval fortunes on the same day, or, 
as we should put it in this House, we counted two on the 
division. Very large additional naval forces are, therefore, 
at our disposal. 


Alp to U. S. Navat Forces 


United States forces are already dominating in the Pa- 
cific. Old disasters have been repaired with new building, 
hit very large additional naval forces have now come into 
our hands, and, since they will not remain idle for one 
single unnecessary day, I venture to think that the Japan- 
ese warlords may soon find themselves confronted at any 
rate with some serious considerations, which were probably 


not in their minds at the time they ordered the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. 
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I now have finished my survey and I have but one word 
more. The political atmosphere in the United States is not 
the same as it is over here. The Constitution decrees elec- 
tions at fixed intervals, and parties are forced to assert and 
defend their special interests at these elections in a manner 
which we, by our more flexible system, have been able to 
lay aside for the time being. 

Nevertheless, I was made conscious of the resolve and 
desire of all parties to drive forward the war on all fronts 
and against all foes with the utmost determination. I was 
also conscious of a feeling of friendliness toward Britain 
and the British Commonwealth and Empire such as I 
have never known before and a respect for the 46,000,000 


in this small island and the conduct of our troops who are 
comrades of Americans in the hard-fought fields of this war. 

All this was very dear and refreshing to my heart. I 
found also a feeling everywhere that the war was being 
well managed, that skilled direction made good plans and 
that highly competent and resolute officers were entrusted 
with their execution in every part of the globe. 

It is my hope that this conviction is generally shared at 
home, and that the House of Commons will feel no need 
to reproach itself for the unwavering confidence which it 
has given to His Majesty’s servants in their discharge of 
the exceptional burdens which have been thrust upon them. 


What We Fight For 


“EACH AGE DEMANDS A NEW FREEDOM” 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered before a meeting sponsored by the Chicago United Nations 
Committee to Win the Peace, Chicago, Illinois, September 11, 1943 


know the inevitable conflict is here. Now,—not to- 
morrow. We shall soon know whether the Common 
Man shall have “democracy first” or whether under the 
smooth phrase “America first,” the Common Man shall be 


Tiison of you who must read the McCormick press 


_ robbed. Beautiful advertisements and slick editorials say 


“Let our soldiers come home to America as it used to be. 
What they are really saying is “Let us go back to normalcy, 
depressions, cartels and a war every twenty-five years.” 


In World War One, we fought to make the world safe 
for democracy. We failed, Hitler rose, and the Second 
World War came on because we were not sufficiently con- 
cerned with the plight of the Common Man the world over. 
We did not realize that economic democracy must be com- 
bined with political democracy or political democracy would 
die. Hitler exploited our failure to establish an economic 
democracy by starting World War Two. If we are to pre- 
vent a second Hitler and World War Three, we must be 
more daring than we were twenty-five years ago. We must 
fight not merely to make the world safe for democracy but 
to give democracy first place in the world. Some people say 
“America first.” Under that slogan we can have only war 
because under it envious, hungry peoples, the have-not nations 
with per capita resources less than one-fifth our own, will 
inevitably rise up to tear us down. The battle cry, “America 
first,” means that sooner or later we shall find ourselves 
alone, encircled by and fighting against a hostile combination. 
But the slogan “democracy first,” intelligently followed up 
and vigorously applied, can lead to peace. As a matter of 
fact, it is only by applying the principles of “democracy first” 
that we can have any chance of lasting peace. 

The slogan “democracy first” means the supremacy of 
freedom in both the economic and the political world. Free- 
dom means respect for the dignity of the individual. No 
man should be free to take another man’s freedom away 
from him. God gave everyone of us certain rights. He gave 
all of us a world rich in soil and minerals. And to many of 
us he gave such scientific understanding that we know it is 
now possible to build health, comfort and happiness for 
everyone. If we plan aright, there can be freedom from 
hunger and freedom from the fear of a poverty-stricken old 
age. The farmer can be free of his fear of impossibly low 
prices for what he sells and outrageously high prices for 


what he buys. The businessman can be free from the fear 
of those monopolies and international cartels which use 
unfair practices in buying from him, selling to him or com- 
peting with him. 

In the world of modern technology, the possibilities of 
abundant production are so great that it is only a question 
of time until we can bring the blessing of freedom from want 
to everyone. Two hundred years ago, freedom of discussion 
and freedom of religion meant more to people than freedom 
from want. Those were the days when men on the farm and 
in the work shop were only about one-tenth as efficient as 
they are today. There was little talk about freedom from 
want in those days because nearly everyone thought scarcity 
was the will of God. Therefore, attention was centered 
on political freedom, on freedom of expression and freedom 
of religion, on the right to be secure in one’s own home. 
With the old line Tories having things their own way in 
England and France, it was necessary to have a people’s 
revolution to launch the idea of political freedom. We in 
the United States told the world what we were fighting for 
in the Declaration of Independence. Our first action after 
adopting the Constitution was to improve that Constitution 
by adding to it the Bill of Rights so as to make it certain 
that political democracy would always be the fundamental 
law of the United States. We shall never give up the free- 
dom embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. But that freedom is not enough. Each age 
demands a new freedom. The time has come for a new 
declaration of freedom which adds to and makes secure, in 
an age of airplanes, radio, and abundance, the freedoms for 
which our fathers fought. Our new declaration must go on 
to cover freedoms we haven’t got now but which we must 
have. 

Three of the President’s famous Four Freedoms deal with 
freedoms which we in the United States have long enjoyed. 
The fourth freedom which must be the essence of the new 
declaration of freedom is freedom from want, which I 
would spell out as follows: 


1. Freedom from worry about a job. 


2. Freedom from worry about a dependent and poverty- 


pinched old age. 
3. Freedom from unnecessary worry about sickness and 


hunger. 
‘ 
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4. Freedom from strife between workers and business- 
men, between farmers and businessmen, and between 
workers and farmers. 

Freedom from strife between the races and creeds. 


6. Freedom from fear of bankruptcy caused by over- 
production of necessary materials. 

7. Freedom for venture capital and for inventors of new 
ideas to expand production of needed goods without 
fear of repressive cartels, excessive taxation or exces- 
sive government regulation. 


A 


Above everything we are fighting for peace. But the peace 
will not last long if it doesn’t bring to the Common Man 
everywhere these seven freedoms. Neither will it last long 
if it is made before the Allied Armies reach Berlin and 
Tokio. We sympathize with pacifists and those who are 
anxious to get their boys home, but we have only contempt 
for those American Fascists who by their conditional peace 
talk strengthen the resistance of the enemy. The Middle 
West is not isolationist. Chicago is not mean and selfish and 
narrow. Here, remote from the oceans but in the heart of 
the war effort, we earnestly seek the road to lasting peace, 
not by isolationism but by cooperation with other nations. 

The first step toward getting the seven new freedoms is 
to pass through the Senate of the United States some such 
resolution as No. 114, which provides for the United States 
taking the initiative in calling meetings of the United Na- 
tions. This resolution looks toward a court or board to 
listen to international disputes, a military force to prevent 
military aggression, and the gradual addition of such other 
machinery as may be necessary. I am for the resolution as 
far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. There should 
be provision for joint action on the problem of unemployment 
and overproduction due to international causes. There must 
be power to deal with those international cartels which are 
strangling production, competing unfairly or using methods 
which lead to war. 

During the past two months Senators and Congressmen 
speaking on behalf of Resolution 114 have received a mar- 
velous reception wherever they have gone. Next Tuesday 
Congress again takes up its duties. Ninety-six Senators and 
our President will determine what we are going to do about 
peace. Their action will largely depend on what they think 
you and millions like you are willing to do to get peace. 

There is no time to be lost. Now is the time to strike 
while the war irons are hot. The war is costing us ten times 
what it should because the democracies were not prepared. 
The peace also will cost us ten times what it should if we 
do not begin preparing now. We can arrive at understand- 
ings now which we can’t get next year. The memory of the 
airplanes, tanks, food and men from the United States is so 
recent and means so much to England, Russia, and China 
that they can’t help being grateful. In like manner we are 
impressed today by the skill of the British airmen, the 
tremendous drive of the Russian armies and the patience of 
the Chinese after six years of fighting a treacherous foe. 
Today we all face reality and are grateful for the help of 
friends. But tomorrow millions of us may forget and curse 
Europe and Asia as the cause of our woes. All nations to- 
morrow will too easily slump back into the selfishness which 
makes peace merely an interlude to war. 

On a worldwide scale today we face the same problem as 
the thirteen North American colonies faced in the closing 
years of the Revolutionary War. Out of the anarchy of 
conflicting opinion, the aspirations of the Common Man 
built the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, so that free 
men might have a chance to go ahead on their own merit 
without fear or favor. Then when the dead hand of mon- 


opoly, backed by monarchy, was removed, free enterprise 
expanded into the Middle West. The tremendous growth 
of American industry was a tribute to the principle of free 
opportunity which for the first time in the world’s history 
was applied in a big way here in the United States. 

Isolationism is the screen behind which special privilege 
seeks to entrench its control. When I say this, I am not 
talking about peonle who honestly believe the United States 
could isolate itself from the problems of the rest of the 
world. Certain of these people whom [ have known per- 
sonally have devoted their lives to the elimination of special 
privilege. Senator Norris, who fought more vigorously 
against special privilege than any man of his generation, 
was at one time an isolationist. But men of Senator Norris” 
insight and motivation sooner or later realize that not only 
are isolationism and special privilege theoretically the same 
thing but that the men who back isolationism in the economic 
world have a very keen interest in special privilege. Isola- 
tionism and special privilege spoke with equal force to 
produce the peace of Munich. Wherever isolationism is 
being pushed most vigorously, there in the background can 
usually be found, furnishing money and power, monopolistic 
cartels. These cartels are customarily seeking tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies or other governmental favors which are the breed- 
ing ground of isolationism. 

Chicago has been the home of many a stirring fight against 
monopolistic privilege. Here Theodore Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated on the Bull Moose ticket in 1912. Here the LaFollette 
name whether it be father or son has a special significance. 
Here Franklin Roosevelt was nominated in 1932 and again 
in 1940. Here in this hall tonight are men and women in 
whose veins flows the blood of twenty European nations. The. 
fight against special privilege is not confined to one party, 
race or region. Senator Ball, who is with me on this program 
here tonight, and who as far as I am able to discover has the 
same ideas on international monopoly as I, is a Republican. 
The difference between us is that he thinks the forces of 
monopoly are more likely to dominate the Democratic Party 
and I am sure that the same evil forces are in much greater 
danger of dominating the Republican Party. Wherever these 
forces are found, our job is to fight them. Those groups 
which rule over economic empires have usurped the sover- 
eignty of the people in international relations. We talk about 
a foreign policy based on reciprocal trade treaties and on 
open covenants openly arrived at with the advice of the 
Senate responsible to the people. This is good as far as it 
goes but the facts have not squared with the principle. 

In reality, much of our economic relationship with the rest 
of the world has been governed by a small group seeking to 
parcel out the resources and markets of the world so as to. 
control production, prices, distribution and the very life blood 
of world industry. These cliques have their own international 
government by which they arrive at private quotas. Their 
emissaries are found in the foreign offices of many of the 
important nations of the world. They create their own 
system of tariffs and determine who will be given permis- 
sion to produce, to buy and to sell. When I attack these 
monopolists, these creators of secret, super government, I am 
not attacking business. I am speaking for business because 
the overwhelming majority of businessmen as well as prac- 
tically all consumers are forced to pay tribute to these inter- 
national freebooters. They talk about freer trade but by 
dividing up world markets, restricting production, stifling 
investment, playing one nation against another, they have 
unwittingly fostered world depression and maintained 
economic feudalism. By eliminating competition, they have 
replaced true capitalism with the dead hand of monopoly. 
Pope Pius XI thirteen years ago spoke truly about these 
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men when he said:—‘‘This concentration of power has led 
to a three-fold struggle for domination. First, there is the 
struggle for dictatorship in the economic sphere itself; then, 
the fierce battle to acquire control of the State, so that its 
resources and authority may be abused in the economic strug- 
gles; finally, the clash between States themselves.” 

Take rubber for example. Long before Pearl Harbor 
many of us in government had done our best to build up a 
rubber stockpile, to encourage the growing of natural rubber 
in this hemisphere and to get synthetic rubber production 
started. As Secretary of Agriculture I personally took the 
initiative in some of this work including the trading of 
600,000 bales of cotton for 90,000 tons of rubber. In the 
summer of 1940 1 urged on Ed Stettinius the desirability of 
his looking into and pushing the production of butyl rubber. 
Later as a member of WPB I continued to push for prompt 
butyl rubber expansion. I took this interest in butyl because 
of the information I had obtained when Secretary of Agri- 
culture from the co-inventor of butyl rubber who in 1940 
was working for the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

What I didn’t know and what 130,000,000 Americans did 
not know was that the private rulers of world industry had 
their own private approach to synthetic rubber. Synthetic 
rubber was the subject of a private treaty between a great 
American oil company and I. G. Farben, the German chemi- 
cal colossus. These two great concerns made a deal. The 
Germans were given a world monopoly on synthetic rubber. 
‘The Americans were given a monopoly on synthetic gasoline. 
‘This monopoly was good over the entire world, with the 
exception of Germany. The Germans knew what they were 
after. “hey would not yield their own development in their 
own country to foreign interests. 

This secret agreement between an American monopoly and 
a German cartel was submitted to no public authority in 
this country. It was far more important than most treaties 
but it was never acted upon by the United States Senate. 
The peoples and the governments of the world had un- 
wittingly let the cartels and the monopolies form a super 
government by means of which they could monopolize and 
divide whole fields of science and carve up the markets of 
the world at their own sweet pleasure. The people must get 
back their power to deal with this super government. This 
super government has misused the people of the United States 
not only with regard to rubber but in a host of other critical 
industries as well. Today I shall deal only with rubber, 
particularly with buna rubber. 

Buna rubber is the German rubber which the American 
oil company get control of when it made its trade with I. G. 
Farben. 

As a result of its deal, the American oil company had to 
choose between loyalty to the United States and its commer- 
cial obligation to its German partner. Because of its com- 
mitments to its German partner the oil company did three 
things: 

1. It misled the government as to the restrictive char- 

acter of the patent situation. 

2. It assured government officials that every effort would 
be made to bring about a large production of synthetic 
rubber for tires and then offered licenses which were 
deliberately oppressive in order to prevent the pro- 
duction of tires from this rubber. It sued one company 
and threatened to sue a second for daring to produce 
buna rubber. 

3. For five years the production of butyl rubber was held 
back although the American company had invented 
butvl and knew that it possessed greater possibilities 


than buna. Full information and regular reports about 
butyl were given to the German cartel partner but at 
the time the American company tried to mislead the 
representative of the United States Navy who was 
sent specifically to learn about butyl. 


é In brief the civilian life and the war effort of the United 
States have been made more difficult because of private inter- 
national rubber deals. Divided loyalty of this sort has been 
repeated many times. An American concern actually refused 
to advertise in anti-Nazi newspapers in South America be- 
cause it felt obliged to comply with its commitments to a 
German partner. Another American cartel member felt 
obligated to send confidential information to Germany which 
the War Department of the United States had specifically 
requested it not to divulge. Still another agreed to assist 
the Germans in concealing true ownership of German prop- 
erty in the United States so that the Alien Property Custo- 
dian would not seize it, and so that it could be returned to 
the Germans after the end of the war. 

Let us not be deceived into thinking that attacks on 
cartels are attacks on American business. On the contrary, 
cartels are the greatest menace to the American business 
principles of free private enterprise and equal opportunity. 
Ask the American businessman who has felt the weight of 
monopoly, patent control, and cartel oppression. 

This whole matter takes on great practical importance as 
we consider the terms under which monopolists will obtain 
United States government constructed war plants. ‘These 
plants can be used to produce post-war abundance for the 
Common Man. The problem is whether the small business- 
men are going to be elbowed to one side—whether free 
enterprise is to be smothered by monopolistic controls worked 
out by big businessmen holding government ring side seats. 
Planning to give small business its full, practicable post-war 
share of war plant facilities and equal access to raw materials 
must begin at once. Otherwise there can be neither free 
enterprise nor full employment in the peace to come. 

And now let us focus on the immediate objectives of the 
Common Man: 


1. Hitler, Mussolini, and what they stand for must be 
wiped out as soon as possible. 


2. The time to dictate peace terms is when our armies 
are in Berlin and Tokio. 


3. The International Monopolists should be conspicuous 
by their absence at the peace table. 


4. The air space above this earth must be used to serve 
the needs of trade and travel for the Common Man. 
A proper degree of competition will insure the best 
service at the lowest cost. Government subsidies, if 
any, must be used to promote the Common Man's 
interest in trade and peace and not to preserve mon- 
opolies or to promote destructive international rivalries. 
If the airplane is to be an instrument of peace rather 
than an endless threat of war, there must be interna- 
tional cooperation, 

International organization can build permanent peace 
only by serving continually the needs of the Common 
Man everywhere for jobs, opportunity, health and 
security. 

6. Isolationism whether it be by stifled patents, cartel 
understandings, high tariffs, or any other method of 
restrictive greed, must continually be fought. 
Arrangements made by international cartels should 


be publicly recorded. The Departments of State and 
Justice and the Patent Office must be continually alert 
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to the possibility of secret agreements in addition to the 
written ones which should be on file. 


8. Free enterprise demands freer travel between the na- 
tions and less passport, visa, and custom foolishness. 
We need more free moving, enterprising businessmen 
and fewer secret agents and monopolists. 


9. Backward peoples everywhere must be educated by 
example for full production. Free enterprise thought- 
fully planned will result in power projects on the 
Danube, irrigation works in India, flood control in 
China, and as a result of it all, the Common Man in 
every country will prosper, jobs will be created in 
Chicago and Detroit, and there will be a better market 
for the Iowa farmer right here at home. Such self 
liquidating projects will not be gifts of the United 
States, but we can furnish engineering services and 
finance sales of machinery. 


Senate Resolution 114 is a step toward a people’s peace. 
A people’s peace is the gateway on the path to the century 
of the Common Man. In the century of the Common Man, 
Rule No. 1 is the full use of all natural resources on a 
sustained basis. Rule No. 2 is full use of all technologies. 
Rule No. 3 is to use these resources and technologies so that 
everyone working in hope can come every night to a peaceful 
rest in the expectation of another day of hopeful work to- 
morrow. 


The Common Man will not let the governments, corpora- 
tions and cartels of the world rest until these three rules are 
fulfilled. America cannot do this job by herself because in 
such case her standard of living, so far above the rest of the 
world, would bring on envy and finally war. America’s only 
safety and guarantee of high living standards is in worldwide 
full use of natural resources, and a worldwide rise in living 
standards as rapid as her own. 

There is certain to be revolution until the seven freedoms 
are obtained and the three rules are fulfilled. The only ques- 
tion is the speed of the revolution and whether it will be 
peaceful or violent. The returning soldiers and war workers 
will not tolerate bread lines, closed factories, and bursting 
grain elevators after the style of 1930-32. Leadership will 
arise. If it be of the thoughtless or demagogic Nazi type 
there are troubled days ahead. Monopolies which finance 
demagogues to cut the throat of progress and to despoil labor 
are playing with the fire which will burn down their own 
houses. And so I ask all the potential leaders of agriculture, 
business, and iabor to take counsel with themselves and with 
the politicians. Time will not wait. The breath of the future 
is on us as it has never been before. We cannot escape. The 
day about which the prophets and seers of many nations have 
dreamed for 3,000 years is rapidly approaching. May wisdom 
and understanding guide our President and the ninety-six 
Senators as they try to make the dream of universal peace a 
reality. 


Our Foreign Policy in the Framework of 
Our National Interests 


THE RECORD AND AIMS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Broadcast over the Network of the National Broadcasting Company, September 12, 1943 


I. 


N July of last year, in an address over these networks, 

I outlined, as definitely as was possible at that time, the 

chief problems and conditions confronting us in the field 
of foreign relations end sought to indicate some of the policies 
necessary for meeting these problems. I pointed out that in 
the present conflict each of the United Nations is fighting 
for the preservation of its freedom, its homes, its very ex- 
istence; that only through united effort to defeat our enemies 
can freedom or the opportunity for freedom be preserved— 
for all countries and all peoples. I spoke of the need to chart 
for the future a course based on enduring spiritual values 
which would bring our nation and all nations greater hope 
for enduring peace and greater measure of human welfare. 
To this end, I urged intensive study, hard thinking, broad 
vision, and leadership by all those, within each nation, who 
provide spiritual, moral and intellectual guidance. 

At that time, the military picture was still dark. ‘The 
United Nations were still fighting a desperate war of defense 
against better prepared foes. We had suffered a succession 
of grim defeats. 

Since then, the military picture has greatly changed. 

We are now winning heartening victories, in the air, at 
sea, and on land. Our counter-blows are steadily increasing 
in power and effectiveness. They are stepping stones to our 
final triumph over the forces of conquest and savagery. 

Attainment of complete victory, although now certain, 
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is still a formidable task. Our lesser enemies are fast losing 
heart and strength. Italy has already surrendered. But our 
principal enemies, Germany and Japan, though shaken, still 
possess great resources and enormous strength. They still 
control vast portions of Europe and of Asia. To defeat 
them completely, the United Nations need to make, on the 
battle-front and at home, efforts even greater than those 
thus far made. 

In making these more intensified efforts, it is more im- 
portant than ever for all concerned to have a clear under- 
standing of what is at stake, now and in the future. 

During recent months, public discussion and debate on a 
high plane have revealed the profound concern of our people 
with the issues of the country’s foreign relations. These 
issues need to be seen in their full perspective. Unless our 
people so see them, and unless our people are willing to 
translate their understanding of them into action, the well- 
being of the nation—and even its very life—may be gravely 
menaced. 

The foreign policy of any country must be expressive 
of that country’s ‘fundamental national interests. No coun- 
try can keep faith with itself unless that is so. 

In determining our foreign policy we must first see clearly 
what our true national interests are. We must also bear in 
mind that other countries, with which we deal in the conduct 
of foreign relations, have their national interests, which, of 
course, determine their policies. 
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Obviously there are, even between friendly nations, differ- 
ences as regards their respective aims and purposes and as 
regards the means of attaining them. But there are also 
immense areas of common interest. By cooperating within 
those areas, the nations not only can advance more effectively 
the aims and purposes which they have in common, but can 
also find increased opportunity to reconcile, by peaceful 
means and to mutual advantage, such differences as may 
exist among them. 


II. 


At the present time, the paramount aim of our foreign 
policy, and the paramount aim of the foreign policy of each 
of the other United Nations, is to defeat our enemies as 
quickly as possible. Here we have a vast area of common 
interest and a broad basis of cooperative action in the service 
of that interest. 

Every weapon of our military and economic activity and 
every instrumentality of our diplomacy have been and are 
directed toward the strengthening of the combined war effort. 
All these necessarily go together. 

The land, air and sea forces of the United States are 
fighting, with surpassing skili and heroism, in the Medi- 
terranean, over the Nazi-held fortress of Europe, in the far 
reaches of the Pacific and of Asia. In each of the theaters 
of war, they are operating shoulder to shoulder, in a spirit 
of superb comradeship, with the gallant forces of one or more 
of our Allies. 

The resolute will and devoted effort of our people have 
brought about the greatest miracle of production and delivery 
in all history. Our war supplies are flowing outward in a 
constant and ever increasing stream, not alone to those areas 
in which our own forces are engaged, but to every point on 
the globe at which the armed forces of the United Nations 
are fighting. 

We are in continuous consultation with our Allies on 
various phases of military, economic, and political activity— 
as required by the exigencies of a constantly changing 
situation. 

Our cooperation with our Allies has long since reached 
the state where contingents of the forces of various Allies 
are serving, side by side, under unified command. We have 
developed this type of cooperation with invincible Britain, 
with intrepid and resolute Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, with valiant and determined China, and 
with the forces of other Allies. It is being rapidly extended 
as the military operations progress. 

To the Soviet Union, whose heroic armies and civilian 
population have earned everlasting renown through their 
magnificent feats of courage and sacrifice, we have been 
glad to render all possible aid. It is our desire and our 
settled policy that collaboration and cooperation between our 
two countries shall steadily increase during and following 
the war. 

With the re-emerging military power of France we have 
been and are developing a heartening degree of coordinated 
effort. We look forward to the day when re-born France 
will again take her rightful place in the family of free 
nations. 

With governments which the Axis powers have driven 
from their invaded and brutally oppressed but unconquerable 
countries we have the most friendly relations. These rela- 
tions reflect our profound and active sympathy for the suffer- 
ing of their peoples and our determination that the victory 
of the United Nations shall restore their nations to freedom. 

With all but one of the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere we have today the closest ties of solidarity and asso- 
ciation—the fruit of ten years of unremitting labor on the 
part of all of these nations to build in this Hemisphere a 


fraternity of Good Neighbors. Each of our American asso- 
ciates is making a magnificent contribution to the war effort. 
Here we have, in peace and in war a highly successful 
example of cooperation between sovereign nations. 

The victories of the United Nations have been the direct 
result, not of separate and uncoordinated military, economic 
and diplomatic action, but of close coordination of all three 
types of action, both within each of the nations and among 
all of them. It is well to recall some outstanding examples. 

Our protracted diplomatic effort to achieve a fair and 
peaceful solution of difficulties in the Far East afforded 
our military authorities and those of other countries now 
in the ranks of the United Nations many months of precious 
time for strengthening defenses against the combined Axis 
threats in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, in case Japan should 
reject a peaceful settlement as she eventually did. 

The drawing together of the American republics to assure 
their common defense made it possible to establish a line of 
communications through the Caribbean, Brazil and the South 
Atlantic. That line proved to be of invaluable importance 
alike in transporting equipment to the British forces at El 
Alemein; in supplying our own expedition to North Africa; 
and, at a desperate hour, in putting our war planes into the 
air over the Pacific islands and in China. 

Diplomatic foresight and patient and vigorous activity by 
the agencies of our foreign policy played an indispensable 
part in preparing the way by which the huge strategic North 
African area was brought without heavy losses into the 
sphere of the United Nations and the French fleet was kept 
out of German hands. Had Vichy felt it feasible to ignore 
our diplomatic pressure directed toward preventing the sur- 
render of the North and West African areas to the Nazis 
and the delivery of the French fleet to Hitler as Laval had 
planned, or had Spain entered the war on the side of the 
Axis as Hitler had hoped, control of the Mediterranean 
would have early fallen into the hands of our enemies. In- 
stead, the Allied forces converged, with a skill and precision 
unequalled in military annals, upon this gateway through 
which we are now invading the European Continent. 

The Mediterranean operations weakened the German air 
force available on the Soviet front; just as the Russian re- 
sistance, by holding the German armies on the eastern battle 
line, prevented Hitler from parrying our thrust toward his 
southern flank. Meanwhile, our constant military pressure 
against Japan had its inevitable effect in deterring Japan 
from aggression against the Soviet Union. 

Our diplomatic agreements with fearless Danish officials 
on free soil and with the Government of Iceland made it 
possible to guard the great North Atlantic passage as a 
precious route for our supplies and troops and as defense 
against attack from the North. 

The perseverance of China, the first victim of the move- 
ment of aggression, in resistance to Japan, has been aided 
in no small measure by the faith of her leaders in us, based 
on their knowledge of our history and policy and on their 
observation, as time went on, of our efforts to achieve a 
fair and peaceful settlement in the Far East, our economic 
support, and, more recently, our military assistance. China’s 
resistance has held enmeshed on her front substantial Japa- 
nese forces which might otherwise have been loosed against 
us and other of the United Nations in the Pacific; and China 
is playing an important part in the United Nations’ program 
for the winning of the war and achievement of a stable peace. 

The agencies of our foreign policy are at all times at work 
as instruments of national defense. Since the attack upon 
us, they have been intensively at work in assisting our armed 
forces to achieve the victories which are now fast increasing 
in numbers and significance. 
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Ill. 


Beyond final victory, our fundamental national interests 
are—as they always have been—the assuring of our national 
security and the fostering of the economic and social well- 
being of our people. To maintain these interests, our foreign 
policy must necessarily deal with current conditions and must 
plan for the future in the light of the concepts and beliefs 
which we, as a nation, accept for ourselves as the guiding 
lines of our international behavior. 

Throughout our national history, our basic policy in deal- 
ing with foreign nations has rested upon certain beliefs which 
are widely and deeply rooted in the minds of our people. 
Outstanding among these are: 


1. All peoples who, with “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind,” have qualified themselves to assume 
and to discharge the responsibilities of liberty are entitled 
to its enjoyment. 

2. Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in law and 
under law the equal of every other nation. 

3. All nations, large and small, which respect the rights 
of others, are entitled to freedom from outside interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs. 

4. Willingness to settle international disputes by peace- 
ful means, acceptance of international law and observance 
of its principles are the bases of order among nations and 
of mankind’s continuing search of erduring peace. 

5. Non-discrimination in economic opportunity and 
treatment is essential to the maintenance and promotion 
of sound international relations. 

6. Cooperation between nations in the spirit of good 
neighbors, founded on the principles of liberty, equality, 
justice, morality, and law, is the most effective method 
of safeguarding and promoting the political, the economic, 
the social, and the cultural well-being cf our nation and 
of all nations, 


These beliefs are among the most important tenets of our 
national faith. They are capable of universal application 
as rules of national and international conduct. In their appli- 
cation by other nations and in willingness and prepared:.ess 
on the part of all peacefully inclined nations to join together 
to make them effective lies the greatest hope of security, 
happiness and progress for this country and for all countries. 

Vigorous participation in efforts to establish a system of 
international relations based on these rules of conduct, and 
thus to create conditions in which war may be effectively 
banished, is and must be a fundamental feature of our foreign 
policy—second only to our present over-riding preoccupation 
with the winning of complete military victory. Here, too, 
our nation and other peacefully inclined nations have a vast 
and crucial area of common interest. 

In the Atlantic Charter and in the Declaration by United 
Nations, the nations now associated in this war for self- 
preservation have clearly expressed their -recognition of the 
existence of this area of common interest. Our task and that 
of our associates is to utilize this common interest to create 
an effective system of international cooperation for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

As I read our history and the temper of our people today, 
our nation intends to do its part, jointly with the other peace- 
seeking nations, in helping the war-torn world to heal its 
wounds. I am sure also that our nation and each of the 
nations associated today in the greatest cooperative enter- 
prise in history—the winning of this war—intends to do its 
part, after the victory of the United Nations, in meeting the 
immense needs of the post-war period. Those needs will 
embrace the task of taking practical steps to create conditions 
in which there will be security for every nation; in which 


each nation will have enhanced opportunities to develop and 
progress in ways of its own choosing; in which there will be, 
for each nation, improved facilities to attain, by its own 
effort and in cooperation with others, an increasing measure 
of political stability and of economic, social, and cultural 
welfare. 

If our nation and like-minded nations fail in this tesk, the 
way will be open for a new rise of international anarchy, for 
new and even more destruc.ive wars, for an unprecedented 
material and spirtual impoverishment of mankind. Many 
times in the course of history nations have drifted into 
catastrophe through failure, until too late, to recognize the 
dangers which confronted them and to take the measures 
necessary to ward off those dangers. Post-war cooperation 
to maintain the peace is for each peace-seeking nation scarcely 
less essential for its self-preservation than is the present co- 
operative effort to win the war. 


IV. 


If there is anything on which all right-thinking people 
are agreed, it is the proposition that the monstrous specter 
of a world war shall not again show its head. The people of 
this and other lands voice this demand insistently. There is 
danger of complacency and wishful thinking. The nations 
that stand for peace and security must now make up their 
minds and act together—or there will be neither peace nor 
security. 

It is abundantly clear that a system of organized inter- 
national cooperation for the maintenance of peace must be 
based upon the willingness of the cooperating nations to use 
force, if necessary, to keep the peace. There must be cer- 
tainty that adequate and appropriate means are available 
and will be used for this purpose. Readiness to use force, if 
necessry, for the maintenance of peace is indispensable if 
effective substitutes for war are to be found. 

Differences between nations which lead toward armed 
conflict may be those of a non-legal character, commonly 
referred to as political, and those capable of being resolved 
by applying rules of law, commonly referred to as justifiable. 
Another cause of armed conflict is aggression by nations 
whose only motive is conquest and self-aggrandizement. We 
must, therefore, provide for differences of a political char- 
acter, for those of a legal nature, and for cases where there 
is plain and unadulterated aggression. 

Political differences which present a threat to the peace 
of the world should be submitted to agencies which would 
use the remedies of discussion, negotiation, conciliation, and 
good offices. 

Disputes of a legal character which present a threat to 
the peace of the world should be adjudicated by an inter- 
national court of justice whose decisions would be based 
upon application of principles of law. 

But to assure peace there must also be means for restrain- 
ing aggressors and nations that seek to resort to force for 
the accomplishment of purposes of their own. The peace- 
fully inclined nations must, in the interest of general peace 
and security, be willing to accept responsibility for this ask 
in accordance with their respective capacities. 

The success of an organized system of international co- 
operation with the maintenance of peace as its paramount 
objective depends, to an important degree, upon what hap- 
pens within as well as among nations. We know that political 
controversies and economic strife among nations are fruitful 
causes of hostility and conflict. But we also know that 
economic stagnation and distress, cultural backwardness, and 
social unrest within nations, wherever they exist, undermine 
all efforts for stable peace. 

The primary responsibility for dealing with these con- 
ditions rests on each and every nation concerned. But each 
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nation will be greatly helped in this task by the establish- 
ment of sound trade and other economic relations with other 
nations, based on a comprehensive system of mutually bene- 
ficial international cooperation not alone in these respects, 
but also in furthering educational advancement and in pro- 
moting observance of basic human rights. 

There rests upon the independent nations a responsibility 
in relation to dependent peoples who aspire to liberty. It 
should be the duty of nations having political ties with such 
peoples, of mandatories, of trustees, or of other agencies, as 
the case may be, to help the aspiring peoples to develop ma- 
terially and educationally, to prepare themselves for the 
duties and responsibilities of self-government, and to attain 
liberty. An excellent example of what can be achieved is 
afforded in the record of our relationship with the Philip- 
pines. 

Organized international cooperation can be successful only 
to the extent to which the nations of the world are willing 
to accept certain fundamental propositions. 


First, each nation should maintain a stable government. 
Each nation should be free to decide for itself the forms 
and details of its governmental organization—so long as 
it conducts its affairs in such a way as not to menace the 
peace and security of other nations. 


Second, each nation should conduct its economic affairs 
in such a way as to promote the most effective utilization 
of its human and material resources and the greatest prac- 
ticable measure of economic welfare and social security 
for all of its citizens. Each nation should be free to decide 
for itself the forms of its internal economic and social 
organization—but it should conduct its affairs in such a 
way as to respect the rights of others and to play its neces- 
sary part in a system of sound international economic 
relations. 


Third, each nation should be willing to submit differ- 
ences arising between it and other nations to processes of 
peaceful settlement, and should be prepared to carry out 
other obligations that may devolve upon it in an effective 
system of organized peace. 


All of this calls for the creation of a system of international 
relations based on rules of morality, law and justice as dis- 
tinguished from the anarchy of unbridled and discordant 
nationalisms, economic and political. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of such a system is liberty under law for nations 
as well as individuals. Its methed is peaceful cooperation. 

The form and functions of the international agencies of 
the future, the extent to which the existing court of inter- 
national justice may or may not need to be remodelled, the 
scope and character of the means for making international 
action effective in the maintenance of peace, the nature of 


international economic institutions and arrangements that 
may be desirable and feasible—all these are among the prob- 
lems which are receiving attention and which will need to 
be determined by agreement among governments, subject, of 
course, to approval by their respective peoples. They are 
being studied intensively by this government and by other 
governments. They are gradually being made subjects of 
consultation between and among governments. They are 
being studied and discussed by the people of this country 
and the peoples of other countries. In the final analysis, it 
is the will of the peoples of the world that decides the all- 
embracing issues of peace and of human welfare. 


V. 


The outbreak of war made it clear that problems of crucial 
importance in the field of foreign relations would confront 
this country as well as other countries upon the termination 
of hostilities. It became the obvious duty of the Department 
of State to give special attention to the study of conditions 
and developments relating to such problems. As the war 
spread over the earth, the scope of these studies was extended 
and work upon them was steadily increased, in so far as was 
compatible with the fullest possible prosecution of the war. 

By direction of the President and with his active interest 
in the work, the Department of State undertook, through 
special groups organized for the purpose, to examine the 
various matters affecting the conclusion of the war, the mak- 
ing of the peace, and preparation for dealing with post-war 
problems. In doing this work, we have had collaboration of 
representatives of other interested agencies of the Govern- 
ment and of many national leaders, without regard to their 
political affiliation, and the assistance of a specially consti- 
tuted and highly qualified research staff. We have been aided 
greatly by public discussion of the problems involved on the 
part of responsible private individuals and groups, and by 
the numerous suggestions and expressions of opinion which 
we have received from all parts of the country. In proceed- 
ing with this work we envisage the’ fullest cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislative branches of the 
Government. 

We have now reached a stage at which it becomes possible 
to discuss in greater detail some of the basic problems out- 
lined in this address and in my previous statements. I hope 
to be able to undertake this from time to time in the early 
future. 

The supreme importance of these problems should lift 
them far above the realm of partisan considerations or party 
politics. It is gratifying that both in the Congress and else- 
where great numbers of thoughtful men have so approached 
them. A heavy responsibility rests upon all of us to consider 
these all-important post-war problems and to contribute to 
their solution in a wholly non-partisan spirit. 


We Are Now Prepared to Fight 


BETTER TO HAVE ABUNDANCE THAN DEFICIENCIES 
By GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
Delivered before the American Legion Convention, Omaha, Neb., September 21, 1943 


FEW days ago I submitted a report which pretty well 
A covered the operations of the Army during the past 
two years, the why and wherefore of our various 
moves. There is little to add to that statement at this time 


except that there must be no lessening of the momentum 
which it has taken us three years to develop. 


The press and radio are keeping you well informed as to 
the progress of affairs in the Mediterranean and on the 
Russian front. You are given most of the details of the heavy 
bombing we are administering to the industries in Germany 
and the Axis satellites throughout Europe, as well as the 
destruction of the enemy fighter planes opposed to these 
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devastating raids. New Guinea, semcwhat like the Aleutians, 
is an unhealthy locality for the enemy and his planes, barges 
and soldiers. As a matter of fact, the entire western Pacific 
has become a critical problem for the Japanese. 

For the first time we are getting under way with the war 
as we would have it conducted, and I hope that from now 
on we shall rarely be on the receiving end except as is 
inevitable when trading punches in battle contacts. 

It has seemed to me from reading the papers recently, 
that there is some misunderstanding as to the degree of 
success we have attained in the prosecution of the war. One 
gathers the impression that our various moves of late were 
the final steps in the conflict. 

Perhaps it might be well for me to outline the present 
state of our deployment. For most of the past year and a 
half we have been engaged in establishing bases for future 
operations. Comparatively speaking, large combat forces of 
the ground army have not yet been engaged. As I end: avored 
to show diagrammatically in my recent report, our shipping 
has been largely employed in getting our air forces into 
action and in building up the tremendous installations re- 
quired all over the world, both to maintain the combat forces 
already moved into the various theatres and to provide for 
the very much larger forces to come. These preparations 
have now been practically completed, and it is the last- 
mentioned detail to which I would refer this afternoon. 

We have prepared in North Africa and in Sicily, and we 
are about to prepare in Italy, for the supply maintenance of 
heavy air and ground forces. For a long time we have been 
making similar preparations in the United Kingdom, and 
throughout the Pacific the same process has been under way 
since January, 1942. 

Meanwhile there has been built up in this country a 
formidable force of divisions and Army corps with all the 
supporting troops, disciplined, highly trained, hardened, ready 
for embarkation for the great and final deployment of our 
armies against the enemy. Save for assaults in the air, only 
a small portion of our combat strength has been engaged. 

Now at last we are ready to carry the war to the enemy, 
all overseas, thank God, with a power and force that we 
hope will bring this conflict to an early conclusion. But 
please remember that this phase is just about to begin, a point 
which seems not to be understood by our people here at 
home, possibly because they are far removed from the agonies 
of war except for those whose sons or husbands have been 
engaged in the fighting. 

Concerning the public reactions of the moment I find 
myself in a curious state of mind. For three years or more 
it has been a daily struggle of striving to meet the demands 
without the available means. There has been the constant 
problem of weighing the priorities of this theatre against 
that one, of sending men to the front for whom training 
ammunition had been lacking or similar deficiencies. 

Now I find myself in the position of being questioned, if 


not investigated, for having too much of something or other. 
I don’t know yet exactly what this excess is, but 1 do know 
that I am profoundly grateful that for once in the history 
of the United States there is suggested the possibility that 
we may have too much of something or other with which to 
support our armies. It will require considerable proof to 
assure me that such an unusual state of affairs actually 
exists. 

And I would add this view—my consideration is for the 
American soldier, to see that he has every available means 
with which to make successful war, that he is not limited in 
ammunition, that he is not limited in equipment, and that he 
has had sufficient training and medical care; in other words, 
to see that for once in the history of this country he is given 
a fair break in the terrible business of making war. 

So I must confess that rather than being disturbed by the 
doubts that now seem to be arising in the public mind at 
the present time I am vastly relieved that they should be of 
that particular character rather than the usual recriminations 
over tragic deficiencies of every kind and nature. i 

There is another phase of the present situation which I 
believe it will do no harm to refer to publicly, and probably 
will be of interest, especially to you gentlemen who bore 
the full burden in France of our unpreparedness for war. 

We have been engaged for a number of months, and very 
properly so, in plans for the further development of the war 
in the Pacific with the additional means as they become avail- 
able from the struggle in the European theatre. The first 
transfer made possible by our battles in the Mediterranean 
will result from the elimination of the Axis navy in that 
region. That means more naval power in the Pacific and 
that, in turn, means additional bases and equipment which 
have to be planned and provided for long in advance. 

We are similarly engaged in planning regarding other 
forces, particularly air, and it will probably interest you as 
much as it will discourage the Japanese to learn that our 
most difficult problem is to find sufficient bases from which 
to operate the vast forces which are to be poured into the 
Pacific for the rearrangement of the affairs of the Son of 
Heaven with his military clique. 

Considering the fact that each day of war means both a 
colossal expenditure of money and a constant expenditure of 
human life, it is evident that we must not lose an hour in 
making our transfers from one theatre to another. We are 
proceeding on the basis that nothing is to delay this flood 
of power to be added to the forces which already outnumber 
the enemy and are steadily growing stronger day by day. 

But I would add that these matters are not the affair of a 
moment, the result of a campaign of propaganda or of 
temporary enthusiasms or special interests. We must proceed 
in the most businesslike manner possible to make this war 
so terrible to the enemy, so overwhelming in character that 
never again can a small group of dictators find a sufficient 
following to destroy the peaceful security of a civilized world. 


“The Zones of Safety” 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD PEACE 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND, Republican National Committeeman for Arizona 
Delivered before the National Republican Club, New York City, August 25, 1943 


answers, are so grave that no man should take upon 
himself the responsibility of speaking his opinion until 
it has become solid, definite and specific. He must not ven- 
ture to address his fellow citizens until he has argued with 


Te questions that confront us today, demanding 


himself, until he has examined every aspect of the problems 
with open, unbiased mind, and has convinced himself beyond 
all doubt that the course he advises has been chosen honestly 
and wisely. He must have searched his soul. He must 
have cleansed his heart of prejudice. His mind must have 
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had such a housecleaning that it shall be rid of past errors, 
of conclusions not reached by thought but by hatred, of the 
rubbish of inherited ideas and of partisan ambitions. He 
must have studied the mistakes and successes of the past in 
order that he may see how they have brought about the 
calamity of the present. He must have searched history and 
the conduct of the leaders of men and the tides that have 
swept nations to their destinies. This he must do to select 
from the turmoil of the ages those few sure sign-posts which 
mark progress toward that future which is our ideal; that 
happy state of mankind toward which we peer with hopeful 
eyes, toward which we grope with hands unskilled and 
fumbling. 

Above all, a man who dares to speak, must have assured 
himself that the motive which moves him to let his voice 
be heard has in it no taint of bitter partisanship, no taint 
of ambition, no taint of malice toward any man or group of 
men but is only an honorable hope to contribute to the high 
end that all men, whatever be their race, whatever be their 
color, whatever be their wealth or poverty, wherever they 
reside upon the face of the earth, shall prosper, shall enjoy 
the life that God has given them in peace and in security. 
That their stomachs and the stomachs of their children shall 
be full, their homes shall be abodes of contentment and 
serenity, and their cries of want, of ‘terror or of agony shall 
forever be supplanted by songs arising to their lips—such 
songs as men can only sing when they know that God is in 
his heaven and all’s well with the world. 

What shall we do, then, when our enemies have sur- 
rendered unconditionally and there is no might remaining 
in the world save the might of the victorious United Na- 
tions? With what materials, with what specifications, with 
what architecture shall we move upon the ruins of the old 
world and rebuild it so that it shall be stately, beautiful, a 
vast edifice under whose dome shall be peace, and plenty and 
freedom for all mankind? 

Such a structure will crumble if it be built of tinsel. Its 
foundations must be the granite of reality; its girders must 
be of the steel of fact; it must not be roofed with the cob- 
webs of mawkish, impractical, imponderable idealism, but 
by a flawless copper sheathing of the practical, the possible 
and the workable. 

When victory shall change her helmet for a crown of 
peace she will look down upon a world overcrowded with 
grim facts, with definite conditions that exist and which 
must be met and mastered. The first of these facts is three 
vast and populous nations will be prostrate, exhausted, pow- 
erless. Germany, Italy, Japan will have paid for their 
savage breach of the world’s peace with the bitter coin of 
total disaster. Dozens of small nations will have been 
dragged down with them in a welter of ruin, starvation, 
pestilence, misery. All the force, all the integrity, all the 
power, all the wealth of the world will be in the hands or 
the control of three other powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia. I do not mention wise and gallant China, 
because that nation is yet only a tremendous future possibility 
which must be bolstered and fostered until it can stand upon 
its own feet. Because China is not a producer of the engines 
of war nor of the machines of peace. Only those nations can 
win in war or enforce peace who are able to produce for 
themselves the planes, the ships, the guns, the munitions 
necessary to offerse or defense. If you cannot produce you 
cannot enjoy independence save through the help of others. 
Nevertheless, ancient, wise China must be a full partner in 
all that we attempt. 

America, Britain, Russia will be the great victorious pro- 
ducing nations, as Germany, Italy, Japan were the great 
defeated producing nations. The factories of our enemies 





will be silent, and with their silence comes impotence. 
Therefore, all dynamic power in the world will be in the 
hands of the United Nations. The rest of the peoples of the 
earth will be helpless before their combined might. 

This is the first fact we shall encounter—half a planet 
helpless before the other half of the world armed and ar- 
rayed. This is a tremendous fact from which all thinking 
and planning must begin—that in three nations will reside 
for a period of years all power to do, to accomplish, and, 
perhaps most important, to compel. 

Many ardent and vocal idealists are directing their argu- 
ments and planning exclusively to the creation of a world 
in which there can be no war. To me it seems that war is 
but one of the more malignant evils which threaten the 
peace of future generations. War is a symptom, as the pos- 
tules of smallpox are a symptom. Neither war nor postules 
are the disease itself. They are only the disease manifesting 
itself before our eyes. If we are to prevent future wars we 
must find and eradicate the causes that will foment future 
wars. It must be no homeopathic dosage aimed at abating 
the symptom of war, it must be strong, bitter medicine 
prescribed only after scientific diagnosis to destroy the causes 
of war. 

To one who views the world as an actual globe of material 
earth, populated by real, living human beings of flesh and 
blood, moved by the necessity to eat and to feed their families 
I do not believe it is possible to abolish war from the world. 
All wars arise in the hungry bellies of human beings and 
their object is to take land or gain access to land which 
will give them wherewith to satisfy their hunger. Until 
you eliminate hunger you cannot abolish war. This is a 
practical matter. You cannot fill an empty stomach with a 
rosy dream; you cannot eliminate famine with an interna- 
tional almshouse; you cannot put food in an empty larder 
by creating the beneficent fiction of a super-state nor by 
tossing the sovereignty of a dozen states into a common jack- 
pot as a mawkish gesture of good will to man. 

Our task today then, is not to fritter away our efforts 
in a vain attempt to make material a beautiful but imprac- 
tical dream. Our task is to accomplish a definite thing; to 
take specific and definite steps; to get our feet out of the 
clouds and set them on solid rock. Our task is not to try 
for the unattainable, but to accomplish what can actually 
be done. Not in a single, spectacular bound, but laborious 
step by laborious step. Each step to be tested and proven 
before the foot is set down. This world is populated by men, 
not by gods, so let us not ruin all by trying to work miracles, 
but rather let us conduct ourselves as practical men, de- 
termined to bring about such good as is possible to earnest, 
diligent men who realize their limitations and know they 
are not endowed with magic powers. You cannot remake 
the world with incantations, conjuring charms or the mumbo 
jumbo of such voodoo priests as the gentleman who would 
cure all earthly ills with the fairy’s gift of a quart a milk 
a day. 

Men here and men there, men within our Republican 
Party and men out of our Republican Party are seeking to 
derive political advantage from an international chaos that 
should be far removed from partisan politics. They bellow 
accusations; they coo softly about their high and beautiful 
plans to remake the world; they claim to have found the 
universal panacea. They launch curses against any who 
venture to disagree with them. Under the specious guise of 
a fake humanitarianism they stir up discord and strife and 
a witch’s brew of confused animosities. 

But I say to you that it is impossible for a logical man 
to agree or to disagree with one of these individuals because 
not one of them has stated a proposition with which a 
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sensible man may agree or disagree. They offer no plan in 
specific terms. They supply no blue print. When it comes 
to being definite they are as evasive as a balmy summer 
breeze—and as imponderable. You cannot agree or dis- 
agree with a soapbubble; all you can do is watch it with 
amusement until it comes into contact with something real 
and solid and bursts. And then you know it was only an 
iridescent film surrounding nothing. 

The time has come to present a considered plan, definite 
in its steps and specific in its details. The time has come to 
present to the American people a blueprint of foreign policy 
made up of possibilities and realities. In order that the 
American people may have something specific to consider 
and study over, something they may understand, and under- 
standing it, accept or reject. 

Therefore, I offer you now a foreign policy, a postwar 
foreign policy, whose suggested details and whose general 
objectives any citizen may understand at a reading. It does 
not consist of generalities. It consists of actual things to do; 
of actual things which it is possible to do. I have called this 
blueprint of postwar foreign policy—The Zones of Safety 
Plan. 

THE First ZONE OF SAFETY: 


The First Zone of Safety shall be to set up a trusteeship 
when this war shall have been prosecuted to the day of 
unconditional surrender. I propose that the trustees shall 
be Russia, Great Britain, the United States, the producing 
and effective nations, with China a full and equal member. 
The assets which these trustees shall administer shall be the 
territories and people and economy of our enemies, the 
bankrupt nations of the earth, and of other nations who shall 
find themselves in similar plight by reason of this war. 

This trusteeship shall be indefinite in point of time. Its 
duties shall be to administer the assets of its wards during 
the period when anarchy, chaos, revolution may result from 
the collapse of governments. It will set up throughout the 
territories so held local governmental machinery responsible 
to the trustees. It will police the territories to prevent 
violence and riot. It will restore order and aid in the re- 
habilitation of the peoples of these nations by sustaining and 
making potent local governmental machinery. It will pro- 
tect private property and the safety and civil rights of the 
populations. It will not hinder but will assist the several 
nations in the establishment of such kind of government as 
each shall select. It will conserve the assets of each nation 
in order that, at the proper hour, the nations, one by one, 
shall be released from the trusteeship as going concerns. 

It will, as one of its first objectives, exert itself to restore 
France to its rightful place as a First Class Power, and as 
soon as France shail have recovered from her tragedy and 
be able to function as one of the great nations of the world, 
admit her as a full member of the trusteeship. 

The trusteeship shall not attempt forthwith to make any 
redistribution of territories of populations, nor shall it 
conduct itself as possessing the right of conquest. 

It shall assume its duties of Receivership immediately upon 
the collapse of our enemies, but shall settle by negotiation 
only the immediate terms upon which hostilities shall cease. 

It shall establish an International Commission whose duty 
it shall be to study the structure of Europe and of the world. 
This Commission shall not be a Peace Table empowered to 
settle the terms of final agreement between the warring 
nations, but shall be a fact finding body whose labor it shall 
be to present to the trustees a concrete plan for the elimina- 
tion of causes of war. That this shall be no hurried proc- 
ess but shall proceed with efficiency, moderation, wisdom 
and titanic labor to discover and to suggest how territories 
may be redistributed, access to raw materials essential to 


life and prosperity be assured, national venom be abated, 
problems of language and race be solved to the end that 
every nation, large or small shall be assured of safety from 
jealous neighbors and be guaranteed economic security. 

Neither the trustees nor the Commission shall coerce any 
of the nations under their control in the matter of their 
choice of governmental structure, but shall encourage each 
nation to establish such a form of government as is best 
suited to its people and its condition. 

The trusteeship shall continue until either the RSP 
shall have evolved a just set of specifications for Peace and 
tranquillity and security, or until by the march of events 
and the passage of reasonable time these questions shall have 
solved themselves. Then nd only then shall binding and 
final treaties be entered into, the Commission discharged, 
and the trusteeship terminated, 


THE SeEcoND ZONE OF SAFETY: 


The Second Zone of Safety shall be erected as a deterrent 
against the emergence of any predatory nation or combination 
of nations among our late enemies. It shall be a concord 
among the victor nations, Great Britain, China, Russia, the 
United States of America for offensive or defensive joint 
action directed against any nation threatening to breach the 
peace. Such a combination would be so imposing, so power- 
ful that no nation would dare to challenge its just and jointly 
stated will. 


THE Tuirp ZONE OF SAFETY: 


In the event that the First Zone of Safety shall fail to 
insure peace, and that it is impossible to establish a perma- 
nent concord among the victor nations, a Third Zone of 
Safety is proposed. In the event that the first or second shall 
fail or in event that dissension shall arise among the victor 
nations which cannot be composed, then the Third Zone of 
Safety shall be a permanent Defensive Alliance between the 
United States of America and Great Britain. This alliance 
shall provide that the two great democracies, the two great 
English-speaking nations, shall act as one in case of attack 
upon either by any nation or combination of nations. This 
alliance should not be ephemeral but should be permanent 
and openly declared to the world. 

That the security and prosperity of Great Britain and the 
United States are so intertwined as to necessitate an open 
affirmation to the world of their indivisibility is proven by 
the facts of history. The fact that panic gripped this land 
at the very thought that the British Grand Fleet might fall 
into the hands of Germany is a visible demonstration of this 
truth. The fact that the United States was compelled to 
intervene in the First World War is a visible demonstration 
of this truth. The fact that, before Pearl Harbor, this 
nation was compelled to be a de facto ally of Great Britain, 
supplying her with munitions of war and food and moral 
support, is a demonstration of this truth. The prospect of 
the disappearance of the British Grand Fleet as a bulwark 
interposed between Europe and America brought temporary 
realization of this truth to our people. For nearly a century 
there has been a necessary but unstated and intangible rela- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States which 
has amounted to alliance. 

Had there been no doubt in the mind of Nazi Germany; 
had they not hoped the United States would and could be 
prevented from entering this war on the side of the United 
Nations, it is doubtful if Hitler would have dared embark 
upon his career of conquest. If now, as a Third Zone of 
Safety this permanent alliance be brought into actual and 
legal being, then any nation with predatory intentions will 
be compelled to face it as a fact, will be given notice that 
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he must be prepared to dare the combined might of the two 
great democracies fighting as one with all their resources of 
wealth, manpower and productivity, then that maurader will 
think twice before he acts. 

The last definite vestige of a Foreign Policy which this 
nation has exhibited was the enunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Since then, to the day of Pearl Harbor our 
Foreign Policy has been makeshift, hit or miss, day to day 
and opportunist. It has been hoping for the best while taking 
no measures to prepare for the worst. From the presidency 
of Mr. Monroe until this day the Monroe Doctrine has 
been accepted by Great Britain. It could not have been 
maintained without the cooperation of Great Britain during 
the greater part of a century. Great Britain was our 
unacknowledged ally in the preservation of the two Ameri- 
cas from foreign aggression. 

In fact, if not by signatures signed to treaties, the two 
nations have been companions in arms, companions in aims, 
essential to each other. For generations this was true to the 
Eastward, upon the Atlantic Ocean. The moment we en- 
tered Pacific waters with the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands, and of smaller islands of the South Seas this inter- 
dependence extended to the Pacific Ocean, and when we 
took upon ourselves the burden of the Philippine Islands it 
further extended itself to remote Asiatic waters. It is not 
pleasing to our pride, but just as Great Britain has relied 
upon our sometimes reluctant cooperation and friendship, so 
have we relied for our safety upon the British Fleet. Be- 
cause we know that our interests were in the main the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, and that, in time of need, her Fleet 
would be interposed between us and European or Asiatic 
Enemy. 

Therefore, it is only honest and realistic that we should 
jointly acknowledge and avow this alliance, make it perma- 
nent, definite as to terms and patent to the world. 

It is a policy of insurance for both nations. We should 
take out that policy, pay our premiums, and notify the world 
that we have done so. It will be the most tremendous step 
toward permanent peace in the world that the mind of man 
can conceive. 


Tue Fourtu ZONE OF SAFETY: 


The Fourth Zone of Safety looks specifically to the 
Western Hemisphere. It should be a concord, an entente 
among the nations of North America and the nations of 
South America—between Canada, the United States and 
Mexico on the north, and our sister republics of the southern 
continent. It should be a concord both military and eco- 
nomic. But its first and chief article must be that every 
nation from Terra del Fuego to the northernmost reaches 
of Canada will stand as one, contributing every resource 
against any invasion, against any attempt to make conquest 
of American soil. This is not a mere Good Neighbor Policy. 
It is a policy of American Solidarity against any non- 
American nation threatening the territorial integrity of any 
American nation, large or small. 


THe Fiervrn Zone oF SAFETY: 


The first four Zones of Safety have been based upon 
international collaboration, if possible between all nations, 
if not possible between groups of nations acting for the 
common good. | come now to'the Fifth Zone of Safety. 
Even the most rabid global thinker can not charge islation- 
ism or improper nationalism if at last, in fifth place, I bring 
up the safety and security of our own country. Our safety 
and security individually. If, finally I desire as a citizen of 
the United States to take some selfish thought as to our 





own people, our own broad lands and lakes and rivers and 
mountains. If I suggest a Fifth Zone of Safety as insurance 
of our own house against fire. 

I hope it is not possible, but it may be possible that the 
four preceding Zones of Safety will not work. It is think- 
able that all of them might fail and that the United States 
would be left alone to face a hostile world. I believe that I 
have arrived at a point in the argument where I dare to 
think of that, to speak of that, and to make the suggestion 
that, come war or peace, upheaval or revolution, come whirl- 
wind or convulsion, come hell or high water, the United 
States of America must and shall be made impregnable. 

Our nation must build, and maintain, a fleet the most 
powerful in the world. Not a two-ocean navy but a five- 
ocean navy. It must provide itself with an air force so 
numerous and efficient as to stand alone. It must continue 
a standing army of sufficient size and training. From this 
day forth our country must not merely be able to prepare for 
war, it must stand p plied, equipped to the last button, 
and ready for war. 

But that is not enough. We must so ring our land with 
defenses that no nation, no coalition of nations, shall be 
able to penetrate our fortification to reach our shores. We 
do not want, we do not need, territorial aggrandizement. 
We are reluctant to extend our borders, but at last we must 
face realities, respond to no wave of mawkish sentimentality, 
no silly surge or renunciation or unselfishness. We must at 
last be selfish, with the future, the impregnability of our 
country clearly in mind. We must take what we must have. 
And we must have such spots on the surface of the earth 
as will ring this land with a mighty circle of Gibraltars 
through whose cordon no enemy can ever penetrate with 
invading army or fleet to reach our shores. 

As our Fifth and Final Zone of Safety we must possess, 
by friendly negotiation if we may, by occupation if we must, 
those points, those islands, those bases which will perfect the 
fortification of the United States. The islands of the Pacific 
in what number and in what location are essential to us, 
must become ours to have and to hold. The Pacific Ocean 
must become an American Lake, not to hold in selfish ex- 
clusiveness. Not to impair the freedom of its waters to the 
commerce of the world. Not to seize commercial advantage, 
but to guarantee that there never can be another Pearl 
Harbor. To see to it that no foe can have a jumping off 
point for treacherous attack. What we acquire we must 
fortify. We must create naval bases, flying fields, fortresses 
imposing in strength. Not to be held as threats against the 
peace of any nation, but as guarantees of the peace of our 
own nation. 

We must not content ourselves with fortifying the Pacific. 
We must turn to the Atlantic, and there again, we must 
acquire by treaty or by occupation such islands, such terri- 
tories as we deem necessary to our safety. 

First, we must go far afield, Dakar and Casablanca on 
the bulge of Africa, are spearheads for the invasion of the 
Americas. They must be ours in permanence, ours to fortify 
and make strong. Because possession of them will frustrate 
plans of aggression by sea or by air. 

We must have for our own, permanent naval and air 
bases upon the island of Iceland, and upon the mainland of 
Greenland. 

We must maintain and continue and perfect and enlarge 
our base upon the Island of Bermuda. We must move nearer 
to our shores and consider the defense of our southern shores 
and of the Panama Canal. We must make equitable arrange- 
ment if we can for the possession of the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. These islands are now the possessions of our 
friends and our allies, but we must labor in friendship and 
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with high reason to work out a plan, involving proper pay- 
menc in kind or in cash, whereby title may pass to us. 

We must extend the Monroe Doctrine in that negotiation. 
It now proclaims that no nation across the seas may acquire 
another foot of American soil. Let us in friendship and with 
generosity and equity of consideration endeavor to procure 
a cession of other territories to ourselves, or to our South 
American neighbors, or to the inhabitants of the territories 
as independent states, every foot of American soil now flying 
the flags of nations across the sea. To the end that America 
shall be wholly American. And to the end that America 
shall be wholly secure. 

This I offer as a specific, detailed, concrete blueprint of our 
Postwar Foreign Policy; as America’s contribution to world 
peace. 


But in it all I make one reservation, one important, essen- 
tial reservation. In what we do, in what we offer, in our 
collaboration with other nations for a better world, there 
must be no surrender of the sovereignty of the United States; 
no abatement in her status as an independent, individual 
nation. We will collaborate but we will not amalgamate. 
We will become part of no Utopian Super-state, no partner 
in Union Now, no tail wagging at the end of any dog. But 
a nation, proud, just, generous. A nation righteous in inten- 
tion and mighty in performance. A nation separate, distinct, 
independent, individual until the end of time. We will do 
our share and more than our share. But when we have done 
it, when the end has been attained, we must and shall remain 
a sovereign and separate state—the United States of America, 
one, indivisible, permanent and indestructible. 


Let Youth Tell Us 


THE SCEPTICISM OF FIGHTING YOUTH 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, English Writer and Commentator 
Broadcast over British Broadcasting Corporation System, July 26, 1943 


minutes. In an old Chinese garden there is an inscrip- 

tion that reads: “Enjoy yourself. It is later than you 
think.” Unfortunately if you realize that it is later than you 
thought, you find it difficult to enjoy yourself. I have thought 
of fifty subjects for this talk—some permissible, but others 
needing that private broadcasting system which some corre- 
spondents seem to assume I possess somewhere—and I have 
dismissed them all. In fact, you might say, I have turned it 
up. Let the next man carry on. But I wish that next man, 
allowed to talk to you at a peak time, could be a young man 
from one of the fighting services: a soldier from Sicily or 
North Africa; a young man from a submarine or destroyer ; 
a pilot or rear-gunner; and preferably not a regular soldier, 
sailor or airman, but a young man who joined up simply to 
fight this war for us. And I should like this young fighting 
man, who could if necessary be anonymous, to be given per- 
mission to tell you all that he and his comrades are thinking 
and feeling. He should be encouraged to dig into himself and 
to show us what he finds there. This wouldn’t be easy. 


T HIS is the sixth—and last—round. Only another ten 


WRESTLING WITH ANGELS IN THE DARKNESS 


/ For all their saucy airs and loud intolerant judgments, the 
young are really shy and not very articulate; they have not 
yet arrived at the easy—and perhaps dishonest—tricks of 
expression of middle-aged or elderly public men. The young 
still wrestle with angels in the darkness. But it is the young 
who are fighting so that there shall be a real world—and 
not a long nightmare—after the war; and that world will 
be largely theirs, if only because they will have to live in it 
much longer than the rest of us can expect to do. And I 
cannot see that, from their point of view, the outlook is bad. 
For in order to avoid collapse and chaos, the world into 
which we are now entering must inevitably be a world of 
change, in which sudden decisions must be made and in- 
stantly acted upon, a world in which great demands will be 
made upon people’s creative effort and enthusiasm, a world 
of huge responsible tasks, in which men will have little 
chance of dropping into comfortable routines of existence but, 
on the other hand, will see before them, freely offering them- 


selves, many magnificent opportunities. And here 1 remem- 
ber, from five-and-twenty years ago, how I, then a very 
junior officer of no great ability, by chance found myself 
faced with the task of organising, within a few days and 
with dubious materials, a camp to hold several hundred men; 
and though I am no organiser of camps or anything else, I 
remember, still with delight, the happy toil, the fun and 
glory, of those few days: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


So Wordsworth cried, and it is significant that he was re- 
ferring to the time when he was young, enthusiastic, rather 
disreputable and cheering the French Revolution, and not to 
the time when he was old, respectable, writing ecclesiastical 
sonnets and receiving a pension, My point is, then, that 
what may well be absent from the world we are entering— 
solid comfort, secure little privileges, promotion by seniority, 
tule by precedent, and authority divided between mandarins 
and brigands—are not things for which normal healthy 
youth, and indeed the young in heart of any age, have any 
enthusiasm. Whereas, what that world will offer, if it is to 
offer anything beyond a gigantic steel dogfight, are precisely 
those things that youth wants, namely, change and oppor- 
tunity, a chance to prove itself, an honest outlet for that deep 
creative urge which is one of man’s most precious, if disturb- 
ing, possessions. And here I quote the same poet: 


Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s tran- 
scendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 


But now I shall be sharply contradicted, and by people who 
deserve to be listened to. For they will say, truthfully 
enough: “Look here, this won’t do. I’ve been asking some 
of these fighting chaps what they want after the war, and 
they say that all they want to do is to be quiet and take it 
easy, to find a cottage somewhere with a bit of garden and 
some fishing in the neighbourhood”. Quite so: the report 
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doesn’t lie. But it’s mostly only a mood, a mood of reaction 
against living all the time with a crowd of other men, against 
the dust and confusion of the roads leading up to the front, 
against the fury and roar, the terror and desolation of battle 
itself. What’s better then than the idea of things as they 
used to be at their best, one sort of man seeing himself setting 
off again to the football match or the pub, or strolling with 
his wife round to the pictures, and another sort of man seeing 
himself larking with the children in the garden or showing 
his schoolboy son how to conjure the trout out of the 
shadows? Fine, fine! I could do a dozen talks on what 
we'd all like to happen, for I’ve never been afraid of happi- 
ness as a subject. And didn’t the great Bishop Butler himself 
say: “It is manifest that nothing can be of consequence to 
mankind, or any creature, but happiness”? But I don’t take 
too seriously this pose that says in effect: “Once I’m out of 
this, | want to be quiet, and don’t let anybody bother me 
again’. If I did take it seriously, I should feel miserable about 
it, because 1 heard a lot of this stuff twenty-five years ago, 
and too many men acted on it, with results that we all know. 

Unfortunately you can only lounge in a garden or do a 
little fishing, this side of Eden, on certain terms. You can 
do it this week, perhaps only this week-end, only on condition 
that you will return to doing something very different next 
week. Or if not, then you are merely shirking. Or if you say: 
“I’ve done my share, let somebody else have a go at patch- 
ing up the world”, then that somebody else may do some- 
thing that will soon yank you out of your quiet garden. But, 
I repeat, I don’t take this lotus-eating idea very seriously. 
What must be taken seriously is something that has been 
much commented on lately both in and out of print, and that 
is the apparently deep-seated scepticism of fighting youth. 
I'd like my youth broadcaster to talk to us about that. Clearly 
it doesn’t go too deep down, otherwise this country would be 
losing instead of winningt the war, and the epic of courage, 


enterprise and endurance would not come to us fresh every 
morning and evening. 


FIELDS IN WHITECHAPEL 


But parents and sensitive elders notice this scepticism, this 
interior twilight. One of them writes to me: “It makes me 
feel very unhappy as I realise that these young men and 
women are not only disillusioned about the official tub- 
thumpers but apparently lack faith in anything. Yet they 
love beauty, are fair and generous, and (mostly) do not 
display their deeper thoughts”. And he might have added 
that, faith or no faith, some of them fight as gaily as Eliza- 
bethans and others as grimly as Cromwell’s Ironsides. They 
are a puzzle. So, I say, let one of them take the microphone 
and explain why he is so dubious about a world that will be 
better fitted for youth—generous-minded, energetic, creative 
youth—than for anybody else; or if he doesn’t really believe 
that anything so good can happen, let him explain to us how 
he and his fellows are going to be cheated, and by whom; 
if he’s doubtful about his comrades, let him admit it, and if 
he’s doubtful about the rest of us, which is more likely, then 
let him tell us so. You see, it may be that youth and maturity 
are merely still at cross-purposes, not yet using words in the 
same way. Children often surprise us in this fashion, and 
often turn out to be right. Somebody I know went to 
Whitechapel the other day, and, asking some children where 
they had been, was told “we jus’ come fru the fields”. Fields 
in Whitechapel! She didnt’ believe them. So they showed 
her, triumphantly, the places where the bombing had blown 
all the houses away, and she saw that grass was growing 
there aid the tall willow-herb, and that the children were 
right. The fields had come back to Whitechapel. And if 
fighting youth will talk to us, we may make more wonderful 
discoveries than this, and be glad the middle-aged have 
stopped Making it Monday. 


Fraternities and Democracy 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Faculty Adviser for Ohio Mu Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Delivered at the Ninth Annual Leadership School of 


, NHE college fraternity is a peculiarly American insti- 
tution. No other land has its counterpart. I found 
Japanese students eager to learn about the way young 

men in America lived together on such intimate terms. It is 
not strange that the college fraternity flowered in our type 
of society. The fraternity has been the breeding place of 
culture and leadership for American life. American life 
during the past 100 years would have been much the poorer 
without the contribution of the college fraternity. The son 
of the small town banker, the son of the proprietor of a large 
wholesale grocery and the son of the college professor met 
in the college fraternity and gave and received American 
culture. 

Boys whose parents never went to college find a way of 
life exemplified in the American fraternity which has made 
their own existence more pleasurable. Horizons have been 
lifted; loyalties have been widened. The American college 
fraternity has been an underestimated force in the develop- 
ment and the perpetuation of American ideals. 

The college fraternity has developed leaders from the 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Evanston, IIl., August 24, 1943 


common life. Boys of ‘teen age have been forced to assume 
leadership which would have been impossible in a dormitory. 
A boy of 19 becomes president of a group of 50 compeers 
and he is forced to develop qualities of leadership. 

Every fraternity urges, nay compels, its members to take 
part in the management of the campus. Every 17-year-old 
who joins a fraternity is compelled to learn the art of leader- 
ship on the college campus. So important has the fraternity 
deemed leadership that it has frequently sacrificed scholar- 
ship for leadership. The President’s Report of the University 
of Michigan for 1941-42 comparing grades of those in resi- 
dence halls with those in fraternities and sororities declares, 
“It may be further observed that independent freshmen men 
and independent freshmen women achieve better scholastic 
results in the residence halls than do their classmates who 
have become affiliated with fraternities and sororities in the 
first term of their residence in the University.”” But Robert 
Cooley Angell in writing on this aspect of the fraternity in 
his book The Campus declares that the scholarship of fra- 
ternities over a period of time is equal to that of independ- 
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ents. Professor Angell states, ““The percentage of independ- 
ents elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Michigan, for instance, 
runs no higher over a period of years than that of fraternity 
and sorority members. The solution is not to eliminate these 
groups but to develop students with interest in intellectual 
matters. Once this is achieved fraternities and sororities 
could be of service in providing a means for the satisfaction 
of this interest. Nothing could be more stimulating than 
association with a congenial group of young people all eager 
in their pursuit of knowledge.” 

There are forces at work seeking to undermine the college 
fraternity. Administrators, impatient with the faults of 
young men living together, seek to build dormitories with 
federal funds where they will have all the youth under their 
thumbs. But the value of fraternities outweigh their weak- 
nesses. Would it not be far wiser to keep the fraternities 
and work with them to eliminate their mistakes than to 
destroy them altogether? And one wonders if by exchang- 
ing fraternity life for dormitory life administrators do not 
but exchange one set of problems for another. And in the 
exchange the values of fraternity living are irretrievably lost. 
George Starr Lasher, Editor of The Rattle of Theta Chi, 
states there is no experience for young men equal to that of 
the fraternity: “I am certain that there is no experience quite 
equal to fraternity life to give individuals the social discipline 
which is important for them as members of a socialized world. 
While dormitory life has its value, it is not nearly as ade- 
quate as fraternity life for the social development of indi- 
viduals. In fact, I am coming more and more convinced 
that there is no real substitute for the fraternity, and that 
is why I am certain that it will not only continue to exist, 
but it will become more thoroughly appreciated in the years 
ahead and will be able to make a finer contribution than it 
has in the past.” 

Herbert Hoover once said that no one ever fought for a 
boarding house. One might paraphrase this and say that no 
one ever fought for a dormitory. Loyal fraternity members 
have strengthened the college. Independents seldom return 
to homecomings because they have no loyalty to a group and, 
incidentally, because they have no place to lay their heads, 
no place to eat with a group of congenial fellows, no place 
to sing a group of common songs, no place of common 
loyalty. 

One wonders if the tendency toward building dormitories 
which will crowd out the college fraternity is not a symptom 
of the movement toward centralized control of every aspect 
of life, the movement toward regimentation. Personally, I 
want to see fraternities resist this change. 

As a faculty adviser of a college fraternity I have sought 
to build attitudes within the group rather than to promulgate 
rules. 

We sometimes find fraternities bound by a narrow loyalty 
to their members and they sacrifice loyalty to honor, bound 
by a false standard of scholarship they sacrifice loyalty to 
their intellectual best, bound by false standards of fellow- 
ship they sacrifice loyalty to wholesome living, bound by 
loyalty to good looks and good clothes they sacrifice loyalty 
to genius and ability, bound by loyalty to conformity they 
sacrifice loyalty to individuality, bound by loyalty to a caste 
system they sacrifice loyalty to the democratic way of life, 
bound by a narrow loyalty to their own fraternity they sacri- 
fice loyalty to the brotherhood of men, bound by a loyalty 
to paganism they sacrifice loyalty to God. 

I have a dream that - day sophomores will wait on 
the freshmen instead of the other way around. I have a 
dream that fraternities wil! strive to live up to their ideals 
of brotherhood. I have a dream that some day the fraternity 


will go out of its way to share its brotherhood with those 
who need fraternal care. Many boys are needy in the sense 
that they have personality needs. One fraternity by choice 
took a chance on a boy who had been turned down by the 
other fraternities on the campus. This boy was a debater 
and was unusually contentious. He always seemed to be in 
an obstinate mood. But his fellow debaters saw behind his 
front. They saw a lovable fellow who needed companion- 
ship and who adopted this superior attitude to cover up his 
sense of inadequacy. His name was brought up several times 
but he was always rejected. Finally, in his junior year the 
attempt succeeded. In no time at all the attitude of the 
young man changed. Now he was wanted. Now he belonged 
to a group. There was no longer any need of appearing 
superior for he was an equal. He was helpful, willing, and 
dropped his combative spirit. Even the college authorities 
noticed the miracle. And the new member gave much in 
the way of intellectual interests to the group. 

And I have a dream that fraternity men will some day 
realize that all is not gold that glitters. Too often fra- 
ternities attempt to get boys who are already good fraternity 
men. I remember a lad who came to college from a small 
town with clothes that did not fit, a necktie that should have 
been thrown away, and hair that simply would not lie down. 
The brothers turned thumbs down, but in a year they were 
glad to pledge him as his energy and brains had landed him a 
job as circulation manager of The Michigan Daily. He has 
since become president of the alumni society of that fra- 
ternity. The lounge lizards did not see beneath the surface. 
They did not see that he had been a scoutmaster in his 
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home town, that he taught a Sunday School class, that every- 
one in his home town knew him by his first name. The fra- 
ternity is often deceived by ornament as Shakespeare said. 

Let us dream of what fraternities could do if they could 
catch the gleam of brotherhood operating in the world. Sup- 
pose that fraternities would offer. scholarships to worthy 
young students from South America. Or, suppose that lack- 
ing funds, the fraternity would invite one of the Spanish 
speaking students on the campus to join the fraternity. Such 
a student would return to South America a center of good- 
will for the United States and the world. 

Suppose that your fraternity would go out of its way to 
show the spirit of brotherhood to the Japanese students on 
your campus. Have them over for a meal. Have a discus- 
sion group on Japanese-American relations and invite these 
brilliant youngsters to participate. What a force for under- 
standing one of these Japanese students would be, as he re- 
turns in months to come to live among his people on the 
Pacific coast, i. he had the experience of having fraternity 
men show him the spirit of brotherhood! Why don’t the 
fraternities take the lead? 

Suppose you men so caught the spirit of brotherhood that 
you took the lead in recognizing men for what they are 
rather than for their color. Anyone who has read the life 
of George Washington Carver knows how his soul cried out 
for the balm of brotherhood. In Greenfield Village I saw 
the house that Henry Ford had built especially for this 
genius. Henry Ford did not want his friend to suffer the 
indignities of not being able to find a place to lay his head. 

Am I asking too much? Yes, I am asking too much of a 
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self-centered, narrow, rigid caste system. But I am not ask- 
ing too much of a movement that might change the destiny 
of the world. 

I have a dream of men continuing their interest in fra- 
ternity life as long as they live. In the fraternity we have 
one of the world’s greatest youth movements. It is not based 
on the false premises of Hitler’s Jugend. It has no less a 
premise than the brotherhood of man. 

Will you ten years from now be interested in your fra- 
ternity? Will you be one to offer a reward to the boy who 
makes Phi Beta Kappa in your fraternity? Will your name 
be on the cup given to the boy who becomes editor of his 
college newspaper? Will you be the one who establishes a 
library in your fraternity? Will you be the one to edit 
the songs of your fraternity? Will you be the one who helps 
establish an employment bureau for the graduates of your 
fraternity? Will you be the one that heads the rushing 
committee in your home town for your fraternity? I read 
recently in The Phi Gamma Delta, ‘““When Calvin Coolidge 
became president he autographed photographs and sent one 
to each chapter. It was a gracious thing to do. It was char- 
acteristic of his deep fraternity devotion. The Marine Band 
played the strains of Phi Gamma Delta’s ‘Still to Thee’ 
at his inauguration.” Leaving his office at the White House, 
Richard Lloyd Jones said, “‘Mr. President, I have seen 
your autographed photograph on the walls of several of the 
chapters. The boys certainly prize your picture.’ He gave a 
happy, Yankee wink, saying, ‘I always loved to rush.’” 
Keep your interest in your fraternity for that is a way to 
keep interested in the youth of this land. 

L. G. Balfour is optimistic about the future of fraternities. 
He wrote me, “Personally I am very optimistic about the 
future of the fraternity system. I have recommended and 
a great many fraternities have accepted a program whereby 
the alumni are given active status for the duration of the 
war and charged ten dollars a year dues, this money to be 
used to maintain the chapter and also for the purpose of 
aiding or establishing U.S.O. headquarters. The War De- 
partment is quite eager that all uniformed men be given 
an opportunity to join fraternities. Accordingly, I am certain 
that initiations for the war period will be much higher than 
most people anticipate. After the war there will be a Greek 
letter fraternity renaissance. The Canadian Government is 
going to offer subsidies to the boys to return to college, and 
I think our Government will do likewise. The biggest 
complication will be the fact that each chapter will have two 
types of men, (1) the older experienced type who have been 
in the Service, and (2) the young boys. It is going to be 
difficult to coordinate their efforts. Some colleges are going 
in for dormitories but this should cause no worry. The 
fraternities enjoyed their greatest strength when they merely 
had meeting halls. Besides after the war the drift will be 
against regimentation.” 

We should not depend upon a drift. We should have a 
plan. Our form of government needs leaders. Democracy 
believes in the worth of the individual. My plea is that the 
fraternity resist the tendency toward regimentation in what- 
soever form it springs up on the college campus. As an active 
member of your fraternity and later as a member of the 
alumni council resist with all your strength the attempt to 
do away with the college fraternity. The fraternity has more 
strong points than weak ones! Dean John O. Mosely, the 
originator of this Leadership School, before the Oregon 
Interfraternity Conference, gave the purpose of the fra- 
ternity with which we would all agree, “The duty of the 
fraternity is to make better men and if it cannot fulfill this 
duty there is no real reason for its existence.” 





